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HE retirement of Mr. Bonar Law produces a 
situation which is more difficult and dis- 
tressing for the Prime Minister than for 
anyone else. Without Mr. Bonar Law the Coalition 
could probably not have existed—as a Coalition—for 
more than a few months after the last election. He 
formed the quite indispensable link between the Prime 
Minister and the Unionist majority in the House of 
Commons. His great personal attachment to the 
one and his great personal, or rather dialectical, influence 
over the other, have over and over again saved the 
Coalition ship from impending disaster—and at the 
same time saved Mr. Lloyd George from the disagree- 
able necessity of coming to any irrevocable decision 
as to his future political affiliations. Now that decision 
will have to be made. For there is no Unionist leader 
who can take Mr. Bonar Law’s place. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain—the most favoured candidate—enjoys 
great respect, but very little influence, in the House of 
Commons. The same may be said of other possible 
candidates. There remains Sir Edward Carson, who 
undoubtedly exercises great authority in the House, 
but whom it is very difficult to imagine working in 
that close and loyal co-operation with Mr. Lloyd George 
which is indispensable to the maintenance of so in- 
herently unstable a structure as a Liberal-Conservative 
Coalition. In short, having lost Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Lloyd George will either have to assume the active 
leadership of his Unionist as well as his Liberal sup- 
porters or else face something like a certainty of Par- 
liamentary disaster. In any case inevitable develop- 
ments will be hastened and the political situation con- 
siderably cleared. 


os * ok 


Never, we suppose, has a more egregious farce been 


played in the House of Commons than in its proceedings 
this week on the German Reparation (Recovery) Bill. 
It is perfectly clear that the Bill has not a friend in the 
House, or indeed anywhere at all outside a lunatic 
asylum. It is not only the economic pundits who con- 
demn it but the whole of the business world. For the 
first time in history British opinion is unanimous on 
an economic issue—and the House of Commons passed 
the second reading of the Bill without a division! 
The Times, which, of course, supports the Bill, stated 
the whole case for it on Monday last in terms which 
cannot be improved upon. “It will introduce in- 
extricable confusion into our trade . . . its uneconomic 
character is manifest in every line . . . such an Act 
will be cumbrous in working, exasperate traders, and 
check the growth of international trade at a moment 
of severe depression . . . unproductive of any con- 
siderable payments in respect of reparation . . . in- 
convenient and annoying .. . our overseas trade will 
suffer . . . but the Bill will be productive of still more 
annoyance and inconvenience to Germany.” We have 
added the italics; we need add nothing else except 
the comment which the Times itself added on the follow- 
ing day: ‘“* The measure to be a success must have the 
co-operation of the German Government. Unfortu- 
nately there are some signs that the German Government 
does not intend to co-operate.” How can one comment 
on such a Bill or on such a situation? They are beyond 
comment. The Germans have the game in their hands 
if they know how to play their cards—which, in the light 
of past experience, is exceedingly improbable. 


* *” * 


But that the Opposition after pulling the Bill to 
pieces—with the help of all the Coalition speakers— 
should have refrained from dividing on the second 
reading—that is the strangest and most discreditable 
and discouraging feature of the whole affair. Here 
we have a measure which, by common consent, is not 
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only idiotic, but will certainly injure trade and increase 
unemployment in this country. Yet the Labour and 
Liberal parties alike acquiesce! As an exhibition of 
political cowardice it was more stupid than disreputable. 
The Labour Party, Mr. Thomas explained, “did not 
wish to encourage a belief that this country was divided 
in opinion, and they therefore would not divide against 
the second reading.” The country, of course, is not 
divided in opinion; it is solid against the Bill. But 
the astonishing thing about Mr. Thomas’s declaration 
is that it concedes the whole case for the maintenance 
of the Coalition, He does not suggest that the reality 
of national unity is necessary, but he declares—for- 
getting apparently that the Parliamentary debates 
are public property—that the appearance of it is imper- 
ative. Which is the whole of Mr. Lloyd George’s case 
for the Liberal-Tory alliance! What a world! What 
a House of Commons! What a Labour Party! The 
Coalition may break down through its own internal 
weaknesses ; but never, certainly, owing to the attacks 
of such an Opposition. Meanwhile we may comfort 
ourselves with the thought that we have supported the 
French point of view, that we have kept M. Briand in 
power, and that France is very pleased with us, with 
Mr. Lloyd George, and with herself. Vive la France ! 
* * * 


A German correspondent of very considerable author- 
ity writes from Berlin: “‘ When Dr. Simons came back 
from London his train was greeted at all stations with 
an outburst of popular enthusiasm such as has seldom 
been accorded to a German statesman. It was a wholly 
spontaneous demonstration. Nearly everyone was dis- 
satisfied with the way in which he had conducted the 
London negotiations. He had conceded at first too 
little and then too much. But all this was a trifle 
compared to the fact that ultimately he had said “* No.” 
He has given back to Germany her self-respect and he 
is supported by the whole nation. There has been a 
great change in public opinion since the days of Ver- 
sailles. Then, when the German Peace Delegation 
advised the Government to refuse to sign the Treaty, 
the German people insisted on signature. Again, at 
Spa German public opinion supported, under protest, 
the Government’s decision to accept the terms of the 
Allies. But this time it is unanimous in rejection of 
the Paris agreement. The comfortable theory that 
Germany is bluffing whenever she says “ it is impossi- 
ble” isexploded forgood. The easy method of signing, at 
the point of the bayonet, agreements which can never 
be fulfilled, in the hope that “‘ something may turn up,” 
is discarded. It looked at one time as if the late Mr. 
Micawber, the original patentee of this way of thinking, 
was to be the patron saint of European politicians. 
But he has been dethroned at last and we are facing 
realities. That is why Germany greeted the breaking 
up of the London Conference with almost unanimous 
relief. She had hoped for its success on a reasonable 
basis ; but when this basis was seen to be unattainable, 
when the Paris agreement was to be made the rock 
upon which the new Europe was to be built, then she 
made up her mind that the time had come to tear to 
pieces the economic fictions which are deluding the 
world—and to accept the consequences. She knows 
that she will have to accept a fresh period of suffering ; 
but if thereby she can secure a return to reason it will 
be worth while.” 

* * * 


We hope that the Bishop of London’s Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, which has passed the committee stage 
in the House of Lords, will not reach the Statute Book. 
One of the worst of the Bishop’s origina! proposals, 





the raising of the “age of consent” from 16 to 17, 
has been dropped. But others remain—notably the 
abolition of the defence that an accused man had 
** reasonable cause to believe ’’ that the girl was above 
the age of consent. There is not the slightest probability 
that such a tightening of the law will promote either 
justice or morality. It is ludicrous to regard every 
girl of 15 or 16 as a blameless innocent. Everyone 
who has had any acquaintance with the criminal courts 
knows how often it is found that the girl and not the 
man, or boy, has been the tempter, and how constantly 
she will concoct lying stories about an assault or out- 
rage. This proposal of the Bishop of London, if it 
becomes law, will undoubtedly increase the reluctance 
of juries to convict, and the very evil which it is designed 
to suppress will be made more common because that 
reluctance will be perfectly well known. It is a pity 
that the Bishop should not pay more attention to the 
overwhelming testimony of the judges and criminal 
lawyers, who are quite as much concerned as he is 
for morality, and who have had a great deal more 
experience of these sexual offences. We believe that 
it is sentiment that animates him, and not that savage 
Puritanism which in the seventeenth century made 
adultery a felony “ without benefit of clergy” and 
fornication a crime liable to severe penalties. But 
this sort of sentiment is not in accordance with public 
opinion, as Sir Herbert Stephens pointed ovt in the 
Times the other day, and for that reason it will defeat 
its own end. 
* * * 

It is difficult to say whether the signing of the Russian 
Trade Agreement is likely to have any early economic 
results. Its main importance at the moment is political 
—namely, that it constitutes a de facto recognition of 
the de facto Russian Government and _ re-establishes 
something like normal diplomatic relations between 
the two countries. The carrying out of its provisions 
implies the sending of a ‘British Consul-General (under 
that or some similar title) to Moscow, as well as the 
permanent establishment in London of a Bolshevik 
representative with full diplomatic privileges. Actual 
trading, however, can hardly begin on any considerable 
seale until the legal question of the liability of Russian 
gold to seizure in this country by creditors of previous 
Russian Governments has been decided. In all 
probability it will be decided in a sense favourable to 
the claims of the Soviet Government, since any kind 
of recognition of that Government would seem to 
preclude the British Courts from questioning the validity 
of the laws of property, whatever they may be, which 
are actually in force in Russia for the time being. 
But even if this assumption proves correct, the path 
to a real resumption of trade relations will by no means 
be clear. The forces which have hitherto been working 
against that resumption are not likely to relax their 
efforts merely because Sir Robert Horne has put his 
name to an agreement on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment. They are more likely indeed to redouble them; 
and those who believe that our own economic prosperity 
is bound up with the restoration of normal business 
relations with the whole world will need to be corre- 
spondingly alert and active. 

* * aK 


A somewhat serious crisis has arisen within the 
Parliamentary Labour Party over the question of the 
Reparations Bill. The Party itself, as we have already 
mentioned, decided not to oppose this measure. Colonel 
Wedgwood, however, refusing to be bound by the Party 
decision, put down a motion directly hostile to the Bill 
and insisted on speaking and voting on his motion. 
An accusation of breach of Party discipline was there- 
upon made against him by resolution, and he replied 
that he was unable to obey the Party Whips to the 
extent of giving his vote against his belief and con- 
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science. He has, moreover, asked that the whole 
— shall be raised at the annual Labour Party 


onference at Brighton in June. It is an excellent 
that this discussion should take place; for 
undoubtedly there is widespread discontent with the 
attitude and Parliamentary tactics of the Labour 
members, and we have very little doubt that Colonel 
Wedgwood will find a large proportion of the delegates 
at the Annual Conference on his side. If the Labour 
Party is to make good in the House, it will have to 
mend its methods and to abandon its excessive timidity 
in favour of a more active policy of opposition. At 
present the appeal of the Labour programme to the 
electors is largely neutralised by the ineffectiveness 
of the Party in the House of Commons. 


* * * 


We deal on another page with the situation which 
at present exists in the mining industry. It is reported 
that the coalowners are bringing forward more detailed 
proposals in which they state the actual amounts of 
wages which they believe can be afforded in each district 
under the existing conditions. This is all tothe good ; 
for up to the present it has been very difficult to find 
out exactly what was the demand put forward by 
the owners. The notices terminating contracts, which 
have been issued to the miners throughout the coalfields, 
do nothing to clear up this matter. They state that 
the legal obligation to pay the war and Sankey advances 
terminates with the removal of control, and express 
the hope that agreement will be arrived at on a is 
which will enable work to continue without inter- 
ruption. They give, however, no indication of the 
basis which the owners themselves are prepared to 
accept. It is therefore very necessary that more precise 
information should be made available to the public. 
Both parties appear still to be adhering to their plainly 
irreconcilable demands. The miners are still insisting 
on a national unification of the industry, and the coal- 
owners are still refusing absolutely to contemplate 
any such arrangement. Further negotiations are taking 
place as we write ; but, if no settlement has been arrived 
at by the time these notes appear, it is manifest that 
the position will be very serious indeed, and that we 
shall be faced with the imminent possibility of a general 
stoppage throughout the coalfields. 


* * * 


_ It is important that the public should realise the 
importance of the crisis which has arisen in relation to 
the Trade Boards. In answer to questions in the House 
of Commons last week, it was admitted that a consider- 
able number of the staff of that section of the Ministry 
of Labour which has been dealing with the establish- 
ment of new Trade Boards is now under notice; and 
it seems clear that the Government, even if it will not 
take steps to scrap the Trade Board machinery which 
has actually been brought into existence, has no inten 
tion of establishing new Boards in any of the numerous 
industries in which preliminary arrangements have been 
made to set them up. This seems to us a very grave 
decision based on a fundamentally mistaken policy. 
At a time when reductions in wages are being widely 
demanded, the Trade Boards are more than ever 
necessary for the protection of those sections of workers 
who, by reason of their defective organisation, have not 
the power to look after their own interests. The 
progress in extending the Trade Boards since the ing 
of the Act of 1918 has been lamentably slow, with the 
result that a large number of trades in which Boards 
are manifestly necessary are still without legal protec- 
tion for their rates of wages. A failure to apply the 


Trade Boards Act in these trades under the present 
conditions will mean that large bodies of badly organised 
workers, and especially of women, will be faced with 
reductions in wages which will bring their earnings below 








any tolerable subsistence level. Public opinion has 
always shown itself to be behind the Trade Board 
machinery, when the appeal has been made to it, but 
it needs to be roused. We hope the Labour Party 
will exert every effort in this direction. 

* * * 


The Government of India has announced its intention 
of introducing a Bill permitting trade combination in 
some form in that country and defining the legal status 
of Trade Unions. No precise information is at present 
available as to the form which this measure is likely 
to take, and the experience of British Trade Unions 
during the past century amply shows that the mere 
legalisation of the right to combine affords very little 

rotection unless it is accompanied by certain other 
indispensable safeguards, such as those which are laid 
down in our own Trade Union Acts and in the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906. It is to be hoped that the 
Government of India intends to approach this question 
in a bona-fide spirit and to bring about a real measure 
of legalisation which will give to the workers in India 
the same rights of combination as are possessed by the 
workers here and in other industrial countries. It is 
sometimes suggested that, if full rights of combination 
are conceded, Trade Unionism in India will inevitably 
be perverted for political and seditious objects. But 
surely this is far more likely to happen if recognition 
is not conceded, or if it is conceded grudgingly and in 
a form which renders it ineffective, than if complete 
freedom, including the necessary protection of the 
right to strike, is granted. It is to our own interest, 
as well as to that of the wage-earning classes of India, 
that a fully organised and responsible Trade Unions 
movement should be created there as soon as possible. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—It was ho that 
the appeal of the heads of all the Irish Churches for a 
cessation of violence during the week in which the 
festival of Saint Patrick is celebrated might pave the 
way to a truce. The British Government dashed this 
hope to the ground by opening the week with the 
execution of six Irishmen. Two of these men were 
hanged for murder on evidence upon which no civil 
jury would have convicted; the other four died for 
levying war against the King, though none of the King’s 
servants suffered hurt at their hands. Possibly the 
executions will be represented in Great Britain as acts 
done in vindication of the law. Irishmen of all shades 
of opinion regard them not only as an outrage on 
justice but as a declaration that the sword and the 
rope are to decide the issue. The advocates of violence 
have scored a double success. If the graves in Mountjoy 
are a barrier which British politicians who desire to 
negotiate cannot easily cross, they also serve the purpose 
of making it impossible for Republican peace-makers 
to advance from their present position. One must 
assume that the militarists have convinced Mr. Lloyd 
George that, in his favourite phrase, they can “ deliver 
the goods.” Their official time-table, it is true, has 
been sadly disorganised. Four months ago the Prime 
Minister declared, “‘ We have murder by the throat.” 
Unfortunately for him, murder has been reaping its 
richest harvest since the throttling process began. 
But G.H.Q. may have the winning cards in its hands 
at last. Certainly, it is killing and capturing Repub- 
licans more scientifically and with less cost to itself 
than at any previous period. Let it be assumed that 
the work of attrition can be speeded up, and that 
inside a few months the I.R.A. will be definitely on the 
run. Will this end England's difficulties in Ireland ? 
Even Sir Hamar Greenwood knows that it will not. 
Ireland, he admits, is “ the gravest problem Parliament 
and the British Empire have to face.’’ The present 
Parliament may be satisfied to leave the problem to 
the Auxiliaries and the Black-and-Tans. But is their 
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solution, should this solve it, likely to satisfy either the 
British Empire or civilised opinion throughout the 
world ? * * * 


PowirtcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—It is not certain 
A that Mr. Bonar Law’s resignation may not carry with 

it certain advantages from the point of view of the 
House of Commons. The Prime Minister may now be obliged 
to accept direct responsibility for the conduct of public business. 
Hitherto he has neither asserted his own authority nor left Mr. 
Law to mismanage the Session in his own way. ‘How much of 
the prevailing muddle, especially in the domain of finance, is 
due to the late Unionist Leader’s unaided genius and how much 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s interference I shrink from estimating, 
but the net result is palpable enough. Barely four weeks 
have passed since the opening of the Session, yet already members 
are working overtime and the legislative machine is in a state 
of congestion, though hardly an item mentioned in the King’s 
Speech has yet been touched. Even the Anti-Dumping Bill 
has had to be temporarily shelved. 

* * * 

Under the hand-to-mouth methods favoured by the present 
Prime Minister I doubt whether the confusion inseparable from 
such slovenliness could be neutralised by the most dexterous 
Parliamentary gifts. Something, however, as Mr. Law dimly 
perceived, might be effected by unity of command, which in 
the nature of things is out of the question in a Coalition dually 
controlled. Consequently, as the year has begun, so it must 
be expected to continue. To supplementary estimates, rushed 
through at supplementary sittings, will be added successive 
instalments of supplementary legislation, inspired in each instance 
by some passing or fancied caprice of popular opinion, till in 
the end a Session which was to have been a period of Sabbatical 
repose will be found lengthening out and livening up into the 
usual patchwork of Lloyd George electioneering. 

* * o* 


If Mr. Bonar Law’s withdrawal should prove to be permanent 
the arrangement (after the next Election) will doubtless be that 
the Prime Minister (assuming him to be still in office) will take 
over the Commons leadership, with Sir Edward Carson not only 
as his right-hand man, but—to a degree unattainable by the 
ductile Mr. Law—as his political custodian. An incidental 
advantage of some such reshuffling of parts would be the definite 
supplanting of Lord Curzon, who of late has been a source of 
trouble both within and outside the Cabinet, partly through 
his squeamishness over Irish reprisals, and perhaps still more 
through his resistance to the displacement of the Foreign Office 
from its traditional supremacy in the direction of foreign affairs. 
Even now, I may observe, Lord Curzon’s leadership in the 
Lords is merely titular, the most active and authoritative spokes- 
man in that House on behalf of the Government, and in particular 
of the Prime Minister, having been for some time past the Lord 
Chancellor. 

* * oo 

To that observation I would add that this is only one of many 
signs that a successor to the present crumbling Coalition is 
already on the stocks. What the new combination is to be 
called nobody yet knows, but that in essentials it will be the 
existing Unionist party over again, with Mr. Lloyd George and 
a few other ex-Liberals thrown in as democratic bait, is clearly 
indicated in three recent and probably preconcerted utterances 
—(1) Mr. Bonar Law’s thoroughly well-grounded testimony to 
the desertion (otherwise repudiation) of Mr. Lloyd George by 
the Liberal party ; (2) Mr. Lloyd George’s own frank recognition 
of the coming eclipse of Liberalism by Labour ; and (3) Captain 
Guest’s equally candid acknowledgment that Coalition Liberal- 
ism in the constituencies is now, if not a negligible, at best a 
fractional, quantity. Personally, I do not doubt that, the by- 
elections having convinced him that whatever future may be 
in store far the Wee Frees there can be none for the Coalition 
Liberals, Mr. Lloyd George has decided at last to waste no regrets 
on either, but to accept his destiny as Toryism’s appointed 
gladiator. 
* * *” 

To the pigeon-hearted suggestion that sooner than submit 
to so conscienceless a role the Prime Minister might retire for a 
time, the reply would seem to be that before doing that he 
would have to forget Mr. Churchill. On the other hand, it is 
worth noting that, thanks to the late Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Lloyd 
George could afford to retire, though he might find it a consider- 
able drop to mere supertax level from that state of official 
affluence which, taking Chequers into account, British Prime 
Ministers now share with their Law officers. 





THE FAILURE OF FORCE 


ITH the relegation of the Treaty of Sévres 
W _ to the dust heap, there perishes another of the 
Supreme Council’s jerry-built foundations, 
This Treaty, if it was not the most merciless of the 
series, was certainly the most feeble. It represented 
no common purpose among the European Powers ; 
it did not even represent a common hatred of its victims, 
the Turks. With their diversity of aims in the Near 
and Middle East the Allied statesmen combined a singular 
ignorance of the conditions among the medley of peoples 
with whom they were dealing. They were handicapped 
by entanglements in Syria, in Arabia, in Persia, and 
they were blindly adding to their difficulties by their 
insensate struggle with Soviet Russia. There was 
very little public opinion in their own countries to guide 
them. They were torn between the advice of dis- 
sentient experts and the demands of narrow nationalist 
ambitions, of still narrower commercial interests and 
of monomaniac idealists. Some had their eyes fixed 
on nothing but oil and railways, others on the spread 
of “French culture” or on a Grecia irredenta. 
One party was absorbed in ethnographical statistics, 
another in atrocities. Some saw the whole affair as 
a contest between Islam and Christianity. And 
as no one of all those concerned looked at the 
problem as a whole, the result was a compromise, 
which tried to give something to everybody (the 
wretched Turks, of course, excepted), and was patently 
unable to satisfy anybody. The only possible way 
in which its authors could maintain this “ settlement ” 
was by force, and that force, as all the world sees, 
they cannot command. 


The Turks and the Greeks, therefore, have gone 
home with their pockets full of “ modifications.” It 
is proposed now to restore to Turkey a considerable 
part of the sovereignty of which she was shorn. The 
demilitarised zone of the Dardanelles is to be largely 
reduced. The Allies will consent to a rapid evacuation 
of Constantinople and to limit their occupation to 
Gallipoli and Chanak. The Turks will be allowed to 
increase their forces to 380,000 “special elements ” 
together with a gendarmerie of 45,000—the latter to 
be distributed by agreement between the Turkish 
Government and the Inter-Allied Commission. An 
increase of Turkey’s naval strength also may possibly 
be allowed. A substantial revision of the financial 
clauses is promised. The Turkish Finance Minister 
will be honorary president of the Commission, and there 
will be a Turkish member, with a vote on all questions 
affecting the internal finances of the country, and a 
consultative voice on those affecting the interests of 
the Allies. The Turkish Parliament will have some 
power over the Budget, and the Turkish Government 
some power over commercial concessions. As regards 
territorial questions, modifications are proposed for 
Kurdistan “in a sense in conformity with the existing 
facts of the situation ’—which means, in plain language 
that Turkish sovereignty will continue on condition 
that reasonable arrangements are made for Kurdish 
local government. The stipulations regarding Armenia 
may be “ adapted,” provided that Turkey recognises 
the rights of Turkish-Armenians to a national home 
on the eastern frontier of Turkey in Asia, and agrees 
to accept the decision of a League of Nations Commission 
as to the territory that may equitably be transferred 
to Armenia for this purpose. The vilayet of Smyrna 
is to be left under Turkish sovereignty, but a Greek 
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force will be maintained in Smyrna town, and a 
gendarmerie with Allied officers will preserve order 
outside. A Christian governor, appointed by the 
League of Nations and assisted by an elective assembly 
and an elective council, will preside over the whole 
province. ll this is a clear gain to Turkey, and if 
the new régime in Smyrna looks like a loss to Greece, 
it is a loss to which prudence as well as justice requires 
her to submit. She still retains the other large gift 
of doubtful equity—the province of Thrace. Whether 
the Turks will drop their claim to Thrace, and whether 
Greece can hold it if they do not, remains to be seen. 
The Nationalist Government of Angora knows, as well 
as Athens and London and Paris and Rome know, 
how strong its position is. It knows that the Greeks 
are practically powerless without European assistance, 
and it can make a pretty shrewd guess at how much 
that assistance is likely to be. The Turks, in short, 
have learned that nine-tenths of our warnings and 
threats are sheer bluff, afid if they decide to accept 
the terms offered to them, it will be less from fear 
of us than because they have made up their minds 
that moderation will be their most payingcourse. The 
Turks are a race which, as Macaulay said of the Irish, 
is “distinguished by qualities which tend to make 
men interesting rather than prosperous.” We sin- 
cerely trust that they will give up being “ interesting ” 
in those ways of which we have had a long and 
painful experience, and make a renewed effort for 
prosperity. 

But whatever the Turks or the Greeks may be com- 
pelled or persuaded to accept, it is clear that there will 
be no real settlement until the European Powers have 
mended their ways. The peace of Asia can no more 
be secured by the patching up of differences between 
Turkey and Greece than the peace of Europe can be 
secured by the patching up of differences between 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. The responsibility in both 
eases rests on France and Britain and Italy, and in 
Asia it needs no argument to show that it rests primarily 
on Britain. We have said repeatedly in these columns 
that one of the most urgent demands to be made 
upon our statesmen is a sane policy in the Near and 
Middle East. For the last two critical years there has 
been no concerted policy—only a series of quarrelsome 
parties playing at Beggar-my-Neighbour. We started 
after the Armistice with enormous advantages. We 
could count on the affection of our friends and the 
respectful awe of our enemies. We might have 
drafted a peace that would have made both respect 
and affection universal. We have instead taken a 
course which has left us unpopular and unfeared. 
All the Eastern peoples from the Aégean to the Caspian, 
from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, have watched 
the ignoble scramble for the spoils. One after another 
they have seen themselves moved like pawns and 
sacrificed like pawns. We have offered the Arabs an 
Empire, and withdrawn the offer; we have promised 
the Armenians security and independence, and left 
them in the lurch. We have tried to impose order and 
happiness in Mesopotamia with bombs and bullets 
and an Indian bureaucracy. We have developed 
Persia into a “ pill-box ” against the Bolsheviks. 

Nor is this all. The Eastern peoples have seen with 
equal clearness that there has seldom or never been 
any genuine agreement among the Western dictators. 
The aggrandisement of Greece was known to be the 
work of Mr. Lloyd George; it was disliked by France 
and bitterly opposed by Italy. The dissensions of 








ourselves and the French in Syria or in Constantinople 
have been very obvious in Asia, even if they have 
been little noticed in Europe. The simple souls, who 
dwell by the Tigris and the Euphrates, have appreciated 
the international awkwardness caused by the oil of 
Mosul. And the Greeks have doubtless been edified 
by that remarkable piece of diplomacy, by which Italy 
undertook to restore Rhodes to Greece when we should 
restore Cyprus! Finally, to bring this gloomy tale to an 
end, it has become plain that the European Powers can- 
not hold the claims they have staked out for themselves. 
Neither the British nor the French people are in the 
mood to indulge in costly adventures in Asia. No one 
in France wants to spend lives and money in Cilicia ; 
there are few in this country, outside the Cabinet, 
but would not be heartily glad to evacuate Mesopotamia. 
The Turks have extorted terms from us because they 
are willing to fight and we are not. In a word, the 
attempt to base a settlement on force has broken 
down. 

What, then, is left to us if force has gone? There 
are, it seems, two alternatives now open to the Powers, 
and to ourselves in particular. The first, which, we 
fear, is the most natural and attractive to some of 
our leading statesmen, is to pursue a hand-to-mouth 
policy of tricks and bluff. We have already gone far 
with this method—playing off one nation against 
another, promoting anti-Bolshevik movements, holding 
out hopes and promises here or there. But its futility 
is, we are glad to think, becoming more apparent 
every day, and we do not quite despair of even Mr. 
Lloyd George and his colleagues being brought at last 
to a belief in the other and better alternative. That 
alternative is that we should try to recover our 
prestige in the East by a courageous and consistent 
policy which has nothing but a moral basis. We have 
made a start with the modification of the Treaty of 
Sévres. We have at length taken the step, which was 
necessary to remove the chief cause of the ferment 
in Western Asia by coming to an understanding with 
Russia. There is nothing to prevent the British 
Government from following that up immediately 
with other measures of wisdom and honesty. The 
abandonment of our protectorate in Egypt has been 
announced ; let it be made clear as soon as possible 
that we intend to apply to Egypt all the recommend- 
ations of the Milner Report. Let us see that justice 
is done to Bulgaria by giving her a port in the A‘gean. 
Let us clear ourselves of the suspicion under which we 
labour in Teheran, by tearing up the Curzon Agreement 
if necessary, and making a new one. Let Mr. Churchill 
astonish the world and relieve our purses by relinquish- 
ing Mesopotamia to the Mesopotamians. Let us take 
definite action at the earliest possible moment for the 
constitution of a free Armenia under the direct super- 
vision of the League of Nations. There is not one of these 
things which could not be done within the next few 
months; there is not one of them which the British 
Government could not do without any fear of serious 
opposition from France or Italy; there is not one of 
them which would not have the approval of the vast 
majority of the British people. Does the idea of 
establishing the Middle East on a foundation of freedom 
and justice appear too “ Utopian” to a politician 
imbued with a belief in high explosives and secret 
diplomacy ? If so, we would ask him to reflect again 
on the patent collapse of force and cunning, and to 
say what third course there is besides anarchy or 
“ Utopianism.” 
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THE COAL CRISIS 


NLY a fortnight now remains in which to arrive 
at a solution of the disastrous crisis which seems 
to be impending in the mining industry. So far 

there is still no sign of any approach to an agreement. 
The miners claim that the carrying through of de-control 
at the end of the month is certain to result in immediate 
and widespread unemployment, and it is being freely sug- 
gested that as many as a third of the whole number of 
collieries in the country will be compelled to close down. 
The owners do not take so serious a view of the position, 
but they agree that a number of collieries will certainly 
be closed, and their assumption that many others will be 
able to keep open is only based on the supposition that 
the miners will accept large reductions in wages. Notices 
of termination of contract are now being handed in in all 
the coalfields, and the owners state that they are doing 
this in accordance with instructions which they have re- 
ceived from the Government. It is true that, in all cases, 
the owners are insisting that these notices are not to be 
understood as involving a lock-out, and in the strict sense 
this may be true, but what is clear is that they do imply 
the intention of the owners to enforce large reductions in 
wages as soon as the period of Government control is brought 
to anend. Failing agreement between owners and miners, 
this means a stoppage of the pits, and whether it is called 
a lock-out or a strike is a matter of small importance— 
except that the owners, having regard to public opinion, 
would naturally prefer to get the miners to strike rather 
than themselves to declare a lock-out. 

The public knows that there is a vital conflict of principle 
between the miners and the owners as to the basis on which 
wages in the industry should be determined in future, 
but the public is in some difficulty in making up its mind 
about the exact rights and wrongs of the matter because, 
although both sides have repeatedly stated their case in 
general terms, it is by no means easy to discover in detail 
what are the proposals which have been put forward. It 
is generally known that the miners are contending for a 
national wage system, whereas the owners insist on district 
settlements. It is also known that both sides are agreed 
on the principle that, subject to the payment of certain 
standard wages and profits, any balance available for 
distribution in the industry should be divided between the 
owners and the miners, but that both the amounts of the 
standard wages and standard profits, and the proportion 
in which the surplus is to be distributed, are matters about 
which there is very grave disagreement. 

The only precise description of the owners’ proposals 
which we are able to find has been put forward by Mr. 
Vernon Hartshorn. 

“The proposals of the coalowners as reported to us,’’ Mr. Hartshorn 
has said, “ were that in future the miners should receive a minimum 
wage equal to half the wage paid during the September quarter 
(that is, before the advances conceded after the national strike of 
last year—advances which have since been withdrawn). The 
coalowners were to receive a profit of two shillings per ton. After 
providing for these conditions and paying other costs of production, 
the surplus should be divided between the workmen and the owners 
in the proportion of two-thirds and one-third respectively.” 

In the absence of detailed confirmation from the owners’ 
side, we are, of course, unable to vouch for the complete 
accuracy of this summary, but it seems to be borne out 
by what the spokesmen of the owners have been saying 
during the past week. If it is accurate, the position which 
would be created by the acceptance of these terms is cer- 
tainly sufficiently remarkable. In the September quarter 
of last year miners’ wages had risen by 155 per cent., in- 
cluding the war and Sankey advances. If this amount 
were halved, wages would be less than 80 per cent. above 
the pre-war level, as against increases in the cost of living 
which still stand at well over 150 per cent. on the lowest 
computation. Corresponding to these wages would be a 
profit to the coalowners of two shillings per ton. The 





pre-war profit of the owners amounted to rather less than 
one shilling a ton, on the average of the last five years 
before the war. In other words, the minimum profits 
would be up a hundred per cent., and minimum wages up 
only thirty per cent. Nor is this all. It is apparently 
proposed that the surplus should be divided in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds and one-third, whereas pre-war wages 
stood to pre-war profits in the relation of seven to one, 
the total wage bill being then approximately ninety one 
million pounds, and the total profits approximately thirteen 
million pounds, according to the figures submitted to the 
Coal Commission by Sir Arthur Lowes Dickinson. It is 
true that one of the coalowners’ leaders has announced 
during the last few days that the owners would be prepared 
to consider some modification in the proportion suggested 
for the division of the surplus in the industry, but it is 
difficult to see how anything which could be called a 
“‘ modification ” of these terms could make them reasonably 
acceptable to the miners. 


Of course, it may be that Mr, Hartshorn and other miners’ 
leaders are mistaken in supposing that this apparently 
preposterous proposal is what the owners really mean to 
convey. But there is no doubt that, if he is right, his 
conclusion is fully justified. ‘‘ Here,” he says, ‘“‘ we come 
to the whole crux of the present situation. Are profits 
to take precedence over wages? Put in another way: 
Are the miners, whose wages have toiled painfully after 
the increase in the cost of living since the end of 1914, to 
bear the brunt of the present depression while ample profits 
are to be secured to the coalowners ?” 


It is possible, of course, that, even if these proposals 
were put forward by the owners, this was done mainly for 
the purposes of bargaining and not with a view to their 
actual adoption in the form outlined. It may be that 
the owners are prepared to make a more reasonable offer, 
but, if so, full publicity should be given to it. It is also 
necessary that the precise nature of the alternative scheme 
put forward by the miners should be made plain. Their 
proposal is understood to be based on the concession of a 
national minimum wage, but it is not perfectly clear 
at what level it is suggested that this national wage should 
stand, or on what basis it is to be computed. It is also 
clear that the scheme put forward by the miners postulates 
some sort of financial unification of the industry, and 
that this the owners refuse altogether to contemplate. 
This is, indeed, the crux of the whole position. For it is 
manifest that, if wages are to be based at the present time 
on the ability to pay of the less remunerative collieries, 
very large reductions are absolutely inevitable, and that, 
on the other hand the reduction of wages on such a scale 
would, even under the conditions of the present depression, 
enable very large profits indeed to be realised by the more 
paying concerns. In this respect the coal industry is totally 
unlike most other industries. The great differences arise 
not from differences of managerial efficiency but from differ- 
ences of situation and quality, and this fact is the basis 
of the miners’ case for a national pool. Logically, it is an 
unanswerable case, but admittedly it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to bring about unification on 
any permanent basis except by the complete nationalisation 
of the industry. 


It is clearly impossible to look for nationalisation from 
the present Government, and the miners seem, therefore, 
to have practically no chance of succeeding in their demand 
for a national wage of any amount which they are likely 
to be willing to accept. But, if unification on a permanent 
basis cannot be looked for either from the coalowners or 
from the present Government, the same difficulties do not 
apply to a temporary continuance of control. It is in our 
opinion a crime on the part of the Government that it 
should be attempting to bring about the de-control of the 
coal industry at the present time, and it is impossible to 
interpret this action in any other way than as a direct 
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attack upon the life standard of the miners, which is bound 
to react upon the life standard of workers in other industries. 

It is necessary to point out that the removal of control 
at the present stage is the result of a definite reversal of 
policy. Both the owners and the miners, and also the public, 
had understood that control was to be continued until 
August, and its continuance for this period had been clearly 
laid down in an Act of Parliament; so that the Govern- 
ment can only carry out its purpose of hastening de-control 
by carrying the Amending Bill which is now before Parlia- 
ment. The reason advanced for this change of policy is 
financial; the Government bases its case on the fact 
that control is no longer a source of profit but has become, 
in consequence of the depression, a source of loss to the 
Exchequer. But this fact cannot afford an adequate 
excuse for de-control at the present juncture. The existing 
depression in the coal industry is almost certainly of a 
temporary nature. The competition of American coal in 
the European market on any considerable scale is generally 
regarded as unlikely to last. The prostration of other 
markets caused by the speeding up of deliveries of German 
coal is also unlikely to be maintained in the present degree, 
and there is therefore every prospect of some revival in 
the export market within a few months. Moreover, the 
Government cannot evade the responsibility of having 
deliberately offered direct financial incentives both to the 
owners and to the miners to increase output, with the result 
that large stocks have been accumulated in excess of present 
requirements. The Government is thus, by reason both 
of its international and of its internal policy, directly 
responsible to a considerable extent for the crisis which 
has now overtaken the industry. But, instead of bearing 
its share in the burden which has been imposed, it is 
adopting a policy which is calculated to throw the whole 
burden upon the miners. To the coalowners is offered 
the compensation of such a lowering of wages as will enable 
the big colliery interests to maintain their profits and, 
in a number of cases, even to increase them. But to the 
miners is offered nothing at all except the imminent prospect 
of a degradation in their standard of life. 

Doubtless, this is not the way in which the situation 
actually presents itself to many of those who are supporting 
the Government policy. They are arguing for de-control 
on the more than plausible grounds that all Government 
controls are bad in themselves and that their early removal 
is desirable; and that, in face of the heavy taxation which 
the _— has to meet, the Exchequer must cut every 
possible financial commitment. But these considerations 
do not give the Government any right, by the deliberate 
reversal of a policy which it has repeatedly affirmed, to 
place the million workers in the mining industry in a 
position which threatens them with a catastrophic degrad- 
ation of their standard of life. Public opinion is hardly 
conscious at all of the gravity of the situation which has 
to be faced. It lacks, indeed, the information which is 
necessary for a realisation of the full seriousness of the 
crisis. It may be that, by the time this article appears, 
the situation will have been changed to some extent by 
the resumed negotiations of this week. We hope, at least, 
that these negotiations will result in full publicity being 
given to the whole of the facts on both sides, and in so 
definite a clarifying of the issues between the miners, the 
coalowners, me the Government, as will put the public 
im a@ position to determine for itself the rights of the case. 


FRANCE. AND THE SANCTIONS 


Paris, March 14th. 

HY all these military parades and financial follies ? 

There is at least one French journal that is bold 

enough to answer: Because M. Briand has to do 
something to secure a majority over M. Poincaré. But 
that is a terrible reply. That the moral authority which 
the Allies held in the eyes of the world should be sacrificed 
to the last rag; that they should appear to violate written 








treaties; that they should embark on a career of violence 
that may provoke a recrudescence of militarism in every 
land and make more certain a devastating war of revenge 
in the future; that they should deliberately rock the 
leaking boat of Europe, and run the risk of strikes, revolts, 
bankruptcies, economic and social disaster, merely because 
M. Briand is not secure in his Premiership and Mr. Lloyd 

who “ always gets on well with M. Briand,” would 
like to do his French colleague a good turn. Is all this 
conceivable ? Is it not making of international politics a 
purely personal game? Surely there must be some occult 
design, some deep-laid scheme that the ordinary person 
cannot comprehend? In France, at any rate, there is a 
vague belief, which could hardly express itself, that some 
= doors will somehow be battered open by the Maréchal 

‘och. 

But certainly in the absence of some more plausible 
theory the political position in France must be held to be 
accountable, in great part at least, for the precipitate and 
perilous action of the Allies—that is to say, of M. Briand 
and Mr. Lloyd George. Psychology must be invoked to 
explain policy. M. Briand is suspected of moderation. 
In order to escape conviction he has to show that not even 
M. Poincaré is so terrible as he. M. Poincaré is accused 
of a violent imperialism. M. Poincaré, to persuade his 
antagonists, whether in France or in England, that they 
are wrong, is compelled to protest that no one is so reason- 
able as he. Thus are the roles reversed. Unfortunately, 
while the moderation of M. Poincaré is expressed in words 
only, the destructive intransigeance of M. Briand is, for the 
benefit of the Chamber, translated into acts which may be 
irreparably mischievous. He has out-Poincaréd Poincaré. 
If one had only fortified one’s prophetic soul with a psycho- 
logical understanding of human nature one would have 
known from the beginning that the courtier under a cloud 
was bound to be plus royaliste que le roi. I trust I shall not 
be misunderstood if I suggest that in actual circumstances 
M. Poincaré would have been preferable from the viewpoint 
of the world’s peace to M. Briand. The point has been 
well put in France, that a policy of the panache, conducted 
by M. Poincaré, with the full confidence of the Chamber, 
would inevitably have evolved towards realism, while the 
same policy of force, conducted by a man who was certainly 
not popular among the politicians, is fated to be pushed 
to the most irrational extremes. 

Once engaged on this path, M. Briand can hardly retreat. 
He was in a false position. No one who has any knowledge 
of French political feeling—I refer to what may be called 
professional political feeling, for I am convinced that the 
people has long ago outgrown the Bloc National and neglects 
no opportunity of manifesting its dislike of the sentiments 
of its Press and Parliament—can deny that M. Briand 
imposed himself on Parliament with difficulty and has to 
cling desperately to office. It was the ex-President who 
truly represented the spirit of the Palais-Bourbon and, 
in a lesser degree, the spirit of the Palais du Luxembourg. 
Openly was it stated before the London Conference that 
the Premier must be overthrown upon his return. How 
could it be otherwise? The Paris accord was grudgingly 
and gloomily ratified. M. Briand was informed in the 
plainest terms that he was on trial. The approbation of 
Parliament only meant probation for the Premier. The 
utmost limit of concessions had been reached. Now it 
was obvious that if the Germans were called into the negotia- 
tions they would attempt to negotiate. Negotiations 
implied concessions. Concessions, even though disguised 
under the name of equivalent propositions, meant the 
overthrow of M. Briand. His hands were tied. There 
was nothing for it but the defeat of this Premier on suffer- 
ance, or the total surrender of the Germans before impossible 
and grotesque terms, or—rupture and sanctions! M. 
Briand could scarcely be expected to submit to defeat. 
The Germans could scarcely be expected to submit to the 
Paris accord. 
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Given the conditions, granted that we are moving in the 
unreal world of politics, the illogical solution of sanctions 
becomes not only logical but inevitable. Sanctions were 
so inevitable that as the good Pertinax, who is the mouth- 
piece of the most violent section of French diplomacy, 
points out in his despatch of March 9th, the sanctions were 
applied first and the juridical justification found afterwards. 
Legally you cannot punish the Germans for not accepting 
proposals which have nothing to do with the Treaty of 
Versailles ; but you can punish the Germans for not fulfilling 
the Convention of Spa relative to disarmament, for not 
fulfilling the clauses of the Versailles Treaty which call for 
the punishment of German war culprits. As there will 
always be some enforced obligations unfulfilled, the sanctions 
can, if you please, remain permanently in operation, or at 
least can always be used as a coercive weapon in order to 
obtain fresh agreements which will satisfy all the Allies. 


Whether the actual form of the sanctions can be justified 
by any similar sophistry need not be discussed. The 
odd interpretation of Article 270, by which the Allies are 
empowered to set up a special Customs regime in Rhineland 
in the interest of the German inhabitants, is not seriously 
disputed in France. It is sufficient that the measure 
satisfies a certain French diplomacy and does not actively 
dissatisfy any political opinion except that of the French 
Socialists, who have ceased to count since the schism. 

The British Premier appears to have been alarmed at the 
political significance given to this particular measure. He 
asked for an assurance from M. Briand that the French 
would not attempt to detach the Rhineland from the rest 
of Germany. He could not have expected that M. Briand 
would make any other reply than that no serious French 
politician had such a design. That there are not five 
Frenchmen in a hundred who wish to destroy German 
unity is undoubtedly true. But it remains possible that 
these four or five Frenchmen count for more in French 
diplomacy than the ninety and five. It is dangerous to 
give the smallest encouragement to this numerically 
restricted but important group. Happily such journals 
as the Temps are also induced to grow indignant at these 
suspicions, and it is to be hoped that by these public declara- 
tions the policy has received a blow from which it will be 
difficult to recover. Nevertheless it is futile to deny that 
a French political school of considerable influence had 
envisaged the break-up of the Reich and the detachment of 
Rhineland. 

Chateaubriand, I think it was, first used the formula 
that geographical considerations command that Paris shall 
be transferred to the centre of France or that the frontiers 
shall be extended to the Rhine. It was with undisguised 
joy that the Echo de Paris proclaimed the special regime 
for Rhineland to be the only effective sanction, because it 
made Germany fear for her unity. The greatest reproach 
that has been made against M. Clemenceau—it is made 
again this week in the Matin by M. Franklin-Bouillon—is 
that the Treaty consecrates the oneness of the German 
Empire. M. Clemenceau had to choose between a system 
which included the reorganisation of the Reich, especially 
in respect of the autonomy of Rhineland, and the system 
of obtaining solid guarantees from the Allies and America 
for the indispensable reparations and the defence of 
French frontiers. M. Clemenceau obtained neither the 
dissolution of Germany nor the certain solidarity, in a 
military and economic sense, of the Allies; and the total 
defection of America now emphasises this failure. Foch 
was only defeated in his demand for a natural frontier by 
the promise of the Franco-Anglo-American military treaty. 

M. Maurice Barrés constituted himself the apostle of a 
sort of intellectual annexation of the left bank to France, 
its spiritual disannexation from Germany. All the journals 
this week strive to show how welcome are the French in 
the newly occupied towns. As a punishment the onward 
march has, so far as Disseldorf and the other towns are 


concerned, fallen flat; but then the people have become 
so French in their sentiments that the political triumph of 
the French is complete! Needless to say it is impossible 
to take such assertions seriously. It is a much tougher 
job than that to turn a German into a Frenchman. But 
everything points to-the French (so far as the nation can be 
judged by its newspapers and its deputies) being more 
pleased with political than with economic results. The 
grande pitié of the peace-making indeed is that it has always 
been political, that is to say sentimental, rather than eco- 
nomic, that is to say realist. Dreams of including Bavaria 
in a Danubian Confederation last year brought upon French 
diplomacy a severe defeat in the formation of the Petite 
Entente. Will dreams of the detachment of Rhineland 
bring about still more unpleasant results this year? It 
is, however, true that it 1s rather silly to attach too much 
importance in themselves to the present operations in 
Rhineland. The trouble is, not that even the beginnings 
of separation are produced, but that a precedent has been 
established and a hope revived. 

In the meantime the idea of an imposition whether of 
80 or of 50 per cent. on the purchase price of German 
imported into France and England and other Allied 
countries aroused little attention, though French economists 
did not fail to declare that it was an English device which 
might serve in the British anti-dumping campaign, but 
could only injure France who wants German goods. If she 
is to obtain payments she must desire the expansion of 
German exportations. Moreover she really must get the 
ruined regions repaired, and if German materials are to 
be taxed exorbitantly, what hope is left the unhappy 
inhabitants of the Northern chaos? France was mustering 
up courage to face the facts. M. Gustave Hervé was 
pleading eloquently for direct German labour in the ravaged 
provinces. Even M. Poincaré was becoming reconciled 
to this sensible plan. The Confédération Générale du Travail 
was willing to co-operate with the German workers, and 
at Geneva the representatives of the building trades of the 
two countries had just signed an agreement fixing the 
conditions of their participation. But we have now entered 
on another path from which it will not be easy to depart, 


a path which leads —where ? 
Ststey HupDLESTON. 


PRESIDENT HARDING AND HIS 
TEAM 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


New York, March 8th. 

F the new Administration which has just 
assumed office in Washington there are at 

any rate two things that may be said without 

‘reserve. The first is that not since the Civil 

War have the American people watched the inaugura- 
tion of a President with an indifference so universal 
as now prevails; the second, that no new Cabinet 
has been accepted with quite so t a sense of 
disillusion and dismay. ter the November election 
Mr. Harding was understood to be conferring with 
“the best minds,” and he promised to appoint the 
ablest men he could find. His Cabinet of ten includes 
one man of unique international standing—Herbert 
Hoover—believed by some American men, many 
American women, and millions of Europeans to be 
the greatest American citizen of his time. It includes 
also one Republican statesman of high repute—Charles 
E. Hughes—once Governor of New York State and 
justice of the Supreme Court, an able and conscientious 
man, who would almost certainly have been elected 
President of the United States in 1916, if he had made 
fewer speeches and not been led by a bunch of foolish 
New York wirepullers into a disastrous misreading of 
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Californian affairs. Apart from Hughes and Hoover 
the new President has—what ? Eight Cabinet officers 
making a varied company. Not the most devoted 
adherent, however, of Mr. Harding’s quaint principle 
of “normalcy” (the President is famous already for 
his adventures in verbal coinage) could find much to 
say about their political quality. Eight years ago 
Mr. Wilson administered a shock to the country by 
choosing a Cabinet containing only one man known 
throughout the United States—Mr. Bryan. Mr. 
Harding has done differently. It is not that his men 
are nonentities. The good average American citizen, 
indeed, might feel more comfortable if they were. 

There never was any misapprehension as to the 
victory of the Republican old gang; yet somehow it 
was thought that Mr. Harding would prevent its 
complete triumph in the Executive. But how could 
that be? The decencies having been observed in 
the appointment of the Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Hoover, resisting his fellow-workers in the European 
relief scheme, having been induced to accept the 
headship of a Department which is not what it is called, 
the “sinister masters”’ of the party (as Mr. Wilson 
might say) were able to go right on. They did. Mr. 
Harding could not have resisted if he had wanted to 
do so, and, as a matter of fact, his personal predilections 
did not conflict with the plans of the “bosses.” The 
result is a Cabinet which, as regards the majority of 
its members, is so thoroughly representative of the 
reactionary interests that even the party Press has 
been in rebellion. President Harding, in a word, has 
begun by stultifying his terrific electoral victory and 
adding greatly to the burden of an office which under 
the most favourable of possible conditions is too heavy 
for its incumbent. 

“ We hold no national prejudices,” says the President 
in his inaugural address; “we do not covet; we 
dream of no conquest.” Strange, then, that for the 
second position in the Cabinet, the Secretaryship of 
the Interior, he should have chosen Senator A. B. 
Fall, of New Mexico, for years the watchdog in the 
Senate of those interests which have been working 
incessantly for armed intervention in Mexico and the 
forcible destruction of Mexican control over their own 
minerals. It is easy enough to forecast a conflict 
between Mr. Fall and the State Department under 
Mr. Hughes, and if such a conflict should occur, what 
chance of survival would Mr. Hughes enjoy? Mr. 
Fall, moreover, will have control of the national 
resources, the lands of the Indians, the great spaces 
of the West and South-West still unappropriated and 
undeveloped. He will have the disposal of immense 
patronage. And if his policy does not speedily force 
the public to recall that finer side of the Roosevelt 
epoch associated with large-scale conversation, we shall 
have to regard Mr. Fall’s record as singularly mis- 
directing. 

“We can reduce the abnormal expenditures,” says 
Mr. Harding, “and we will. We can strike at war 
taxation and we must.” To this end he commits 
the Navy Department to the care of Mr. Edwin Denby, 
of Detroit, with Theodore Roosevelt the younger to 
replace his cousin, Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, as Under- 
Secretary—two uncompromising great-Navy men, while 
Mr. John W. Weeks, the faithful servant of New 
England big business, has the War De ment, and 
Mr. Andrew Mellon, representative of still bigger 
business in Western Pennsylvania, is Secretary of the 
Treasury. It is all extremely interesting. Mr. Denby 


was a member of Congress in the Roosevelt days. 
He is remembered as a keen supporter of the Ballinger 
gang, whose exploits in the Interior brought about the 
overthrow of the Taft Government in 1912. Roosevelt 
campaigned in Michigan to defeat Mr. Denby, and 
Denby presides over the Navy, which 


now Mr. 








Roosevelt himself transformed, with Roosevelt’s son 


as his chief assistant. The cyclical theory of progress 
seems at times to be convincing. 

As for Mr. Mellon, chosen to direct the Department 
which for some years may command the finances of 
the world, he is a tremendous “ boss” in the Pittsburg 
region, head of a family which is itself a close cor- 
poration wielding immense power. Mr. Mellon, whose 
enterprises during the past few weeks have been 
subjected to the fiercest newspaper attack, stands 
for that colossal money trust which holds the Harding 
Administration in its hand. He is the industrial and 
financial power of which Senators Penrose, Knox and 
Lodge are the political instruments. But, if we may 
believe the President’s critics, many of them in his 
own tabernacle, Mr. Harding has done even worse 
in the choice of Mr. Harry M. Daugherty, of Ohio, 
for Attorney-General. Mr. Daugherty is an old crony 
of the President’s; he was his campaign manager ; 
he has had a variegated political record, which the 
Opposition journals have uncovered with gusto, and 
no one seems to have heard of his legal successes. As 
Attorney-General Mr. Daugherty will be head of the 
Department of Justice; he will have enormous 
Pevene to dispense; he may, as a persecutor of 

iberals and Socialists and piteous aliens, rival the 
achievements of the notorious Mitchell Palmer—or by 
the mercy of Heaven he may see a little light and earn 
the gratitude of the multitude by releasing Eugene 
Debs. You never can tell. For the rest, the appoint- 
ment of Mr. W. H. Hays is a straight political job. 
As chairman of the Republican National Committee 
he was the organiser of victory. He has the advantage 
of following the most tyrannical Postmaster-General 
within living memory. Hence, he may be counted 
the one member of the Cabinet who is bound to achieve 
a relative success. Mr. Wallace, of Iowa, is said to 
be a good agriculturist. Mr. Davis, who goes to the 
Department of Labour, follows the precedent set by 
President Wilson when the Department was created. 
He is an innocuous Labour man. 

The general hope, of necessity, is centred upon Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Hughes. But it should be remembered 
that the American Cabinet is not an Executive with 
collective responsibility, as the British Cabinet was 
before the sivcuuaional Georgian days. Mr. Hoover 
in the Department of Commerce can do little, if 
anything, to redeem it. There is reason to anticipate 
that he may find himself irked by an unaccustomed 
association and an office which gives him small scope. 
Why, Mr. Hoover may well come to ask, why bury 
oneself in & Department made up of unimportant 
bureaux, especially when those other worlds of indus- 
trial creation and of social redemption are calling so 
imperiously ? 

In the State Department, on the other hand, Mr. 
Hughes will be confronted by the challenge of a 
tremendous job. He has no experience in it and very 
little training for it. The support of Mr. Root in the 
background should be a tower of strength for him, 
and it may be of great help to him in the Senate. But 
Mr. Hughes may be almost powerless. The foreign 
relations of the United States to-day are dominated 
by the senatorial oligarchy, whose spokesmen have 
made it sufficiently clear that the mind of the oligarchy 
shall prevail. The President put into his “ inaugural ” 
a series of sentences on America and the international 
situation capable of being used in any sense or in all 
senses. Mr. Hughes is identified with an international 
policy more or less clearly defined, but certainly not 
easy to square with the temperament and personal 
outlook of the President. And if the Hughes-Root 
programme of international action is not in direct 
conflict with the spirit and intention of the dominant 
group in the Senate, then, assuredly, there is no 
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meaning in speeches, in votes, or even in those forms 
of vituperation which, as the lady says in the Wilde 
comedy, reveal truth-speaking as not merely a duty 
but a pleasure ! 


THE UPPER SILESIAN PLEBISCITE: 
A GERMAN VIEW 


Bresiau, March 5th. 
| od and Germany especially, might have been 


spared the greatest part of the Upper Silesian | 


trouble if this singular little district on the borders 
of the Oder had not been for generations the victim of some 
of the worst forces that “draw the devil’s car ”’—viz., 
militarism, capitalism, landlordism and clericalism. Clerical- 
ism made the Roman Catholic clergy omnipotent and pre- 
vented the growing up of higher intellectual wants among 
the “lower classes.” Landlordism made large parts of 
the country the domain of a small number of grandees 
whose sacred rights were too often suffered to prevent 
the hard-working miner getting even a few yards of soil 
upon which to build a small house of his own. Capitalism 
here as elsewhere—rerhaps more than elsewhere—in the 
world found a fine opportunity of making out of the work 
of others an enormous amount of money, which was spent 
in lovelier parts of the world than within the reach of the 
breath of the furnaces and the clack and rattle of the fac- 
tories. Milita’ism of the old Prussian kind prohibited the 
organisation of the working-people, the development of 
trade unions and that political culture which elsewhere 
has made the working class in some respects the leaven of 
society. 

There was a special reason why this spot should be 
neglected apart from its geographical seclusion: there 
was a dialect spoken here—not in the towns, originally, 
but in the rural districts—which nobody understood, 
neither the Germans nor the Poles, whose language showed 
a certain similarity and linguistic affinity to it though not 
a closer one than there is—e.g., between the Dutch language 
and the Swiss idiom. It would have been by far the best 
thing to let the people have their own way with their own 
language, which, being interspersed with German words, 
had as little claim to be used for higher purposes as, for 
example, the Pennsylvania Dutch. But that was just what 
the Prussian government could not allow. When the 
great struggle between Bismarck and the Catholic Church, 
which found in Upper Silesia its most fervent supporters, 
set in, one of the principal aims of the government seemed 
to be to extirpate the native dialect. The result of all this 
was that, except in the towns and in the Protestant part 
of the country, the national feeling remained decidedly 
weak and a strong political opposition developed. It was 
not by any means an opposition that had anything to do 
with Polish aspirations. The country had never been 
Polish and had never had any interest in Polish affairs, 
not being able to understand the Polish language. It 
merely felt wronged as a Catholic country and, like other 
Catholic parts of Germany, the Centre being at that time 
the opposition party, it returned Centre deputies to the 
Reichstag. 

Then—in the ’nineties—for the first time Polish agitation 
appeared on the stage, the protagonist being Korfanty, 
a singularly gifted man, whose great aim was to persuade 
his countrymen that they ought to consider themselves 
Poles—a thing nobody had dreamed of a generation ago. 
The opposition of the Centre party having meanwhile 
slacked off a good deal, Socialism on the other hand being 
represented to the multitude by the clergy as an invention 
of the devil, a great number of people took te the new 
Polish party. When the war broke out, however, out of 
the twelve representatives of Upper Silesia in the Reichstag 
only three were “ Poles.”” During the war no sign of growing 


Polish sympathies was to be noticed in the country. 
Then, with the decision of the Versailles Treaty, the flood- 
gates of Polish agitation were opened. Quite evidently 
those people at Paris who tried to reshape the map of Europe 
had no clear idea of the state of things in Upper Silesia. 
They seem to have been under the impression that the 
vast majority of the population was speaking Polish and 
had the most fervent wish to be united with Poland, the 
only obstacle being a most malicious and brutal set of 
Prussian officials bent on suppressing or corrupting public 
opinion. So when the “ High Commission” appeared in 
Upper Silesia many of its members, especially the English 
and the Italian, made no secret of their astonishment to 
find that not only the officials, but also the mercantile class, 
the leaders of industry and of labour, and practically the 
whole of the ‘‘ educated classes ” were German, and that the 
Polish propagandists were compelled to make themselves 
understood to their dialect-speaking hearers by using the 
German language. French interests, however, were con- 
sidered to be bound up with the transference of Upper 
Silesia to Poland, and the French leaders of the occupying 
forces acted accordingly. 

Everybody who reads Silesian newspapers must get the 
impression that Upper ‘Silesia has become during the last 
year a kind of pandemonium. Now, although things are 
not quite as bad as that—“ the Lion is not so fierce as he 
is painted,” the Spanish proverb has it—they are undoubtedly 
bad enough. Burglaries and robberies have become extra- 
ordinarily numerous, acts of violence go on increasing, 
meetings are disturbed, political murders multiply. When 
the High Commission appeared in the country its first step— 
in order to meet the most urgent necessity of the moment— 
was to issue a set of new postage stamps showing a landscape 
—apparently Upper Silesia—with a dove in the clouds above 
it. This dove carries an olive branch in its beak. But as 
things then were, and as they have turned out since, it 
appears that it would have been much more appropriate 
to ornament the bird with a high explosive shell. Crime— 
it need not be said—is not desired or encouraged by the 
High Commission, but under the prevailing circumstances, 
it is the logical consequence of a policy which, to reach 
its aim, feels compelled to do away, as far as possible, with 
the present authorities, paralyses large parts of the existing 
administration, interferes with the jurisdiction, and tries 
to create a new police force out of unreliable elements. 
It is more than doubtful, however, whether the state of 
things which originated in this way will in the end serve its 
purpose. It seems to be true that the news of the “ terror” 
prevailing in Upper Silesia has deterred a great number of 
people in Germany from announcing themselves as voters. 
But in the country itself it seems in many quarters to have 
strengthened the sceptical standpoint. One surely cannot 
say that the long period of occupation has on the whole 
worked for the Poles, certainly not in proportion to the 
gigantic pecuniary endeavours with which the Polish- 
French agitation has been trying to overbid the German 
competitor. Poland, after all, is not a very attractive 
country to join, even for an Upper Silesian miner, who is 
promised a cow of his own, a hundred acres of land, and 
plenty of other pleasant things. Two years ago perhaps 
this would have tempted him, but the position of Labour in 
Germany has meanwhile become so incomparably better than 
in Poland that it would need a kind of national intoxication 
(not impossible in itself), an enthusiasm for the White 
Eagle, which he does not feel, to move him to renounce the 
many advantages he has got. The Polish propagandists, it 
is true, assure him that Upper Silesia is to lead a separate 
life of its own within Poland, and the way in which Posen 
is now governed with the maintenance of the old frontiers 
towards Poland proper shows that this, to a certain extent, 
might be the case. Still, the miner knows what he is threat- 
ened with if the great arteries which connect the indus- 
tries of Upper Silesia, Germany’s “ Lancashire,” with the 
other members of the economic body of Germany should be 
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suddenly cut. So the Communist party, which at present 
has the leadership among the workmen—the Upper Silesian 
miners being always as far on the left as possible—has 
declared for Germany. 

This seems to decide the question if Upper Silesia be taken 
as a whole. The German party therefore thinks itself 
justified in assuming that the plebiscite will show 65-80 
per cent. German votes. The picture would change if the 
voting were to be by separate districts, the rural population 
being undoubtedly partly won over by Polish propaganda. 
Upper Silesia, in this case, runs the fatal risk of the classical 
baby at Salomour Law Court of being cut in two. The 
Upper Silesian industries are intertwined and connected 
to such an extent among themselves, and with those of the 
rest ot Silesia, that it is difficult to see how in such a case a 
way out could be found. The districts of Pless, Rybnik and 
Myslowitz seem to be those especially endangered for Ger- 
many. Some of the great magnates in these parts, who 
used to be among the most intimate friends of William IL., 
seem already to have drawn the consequences of this with 
that wonderful versatility of mind by which in all ages the 
members of the highest aristocracy have distinguished 
themselves from the clumsy-minded middle classes. There 
are, however, exceptions to this rule. Thus, Prince Biron 
of Kurland has large possessions in Silesia which had, by 
the first version of the Versailles Treaty, against his will, 
been apportioned to Poland. But His Serene Highness, 
who by the way is fortunate.enough to be married to a 
Frenchwoman of distinction, must have directed a very 
efficacious appeal to the Big Three, for the final Treaty of 
Versailles altered the borders of Poland on his behalf, 
whereas the endeavours of a number of whole towns and 
villages did not evoke an answer from Paris. It is a truly 
consoling idea that if the right of self-determination of 
the nations has not been carried out, at least the self- 
determination of the princes is sure to be respected. But 
by far the greatest danger at present seems to be that Poland, 
wedded to the opinion that Upper Silesia must belong to 
her, will not acquiesce in its loss even if the plebiscite turn 
out contrary to her expectation. At present the very con- 
siderable military forces she has assembled on the Silesian 
frontiers are checked by the British troops whose arrival 
has just been announced. But the French having so openly 
expressed their desire that Upper Silesia should go to Poland, 
the sky remains dark. Moreover, the Polish organisations 
in the country are supposed to own large stores of arms 
which they have got from Poland, and it is probable that the 
German party will not surrender to force without resistance. 
So it is to be feared that in spite of all solemn declarations 
to the contrary the plebiscite will not be the end of the 
newly-created Upper Silesian troubles. 

Levin L. ScHUcKING. 


THE DRUMS 


T is not altogether a pleasant sort of music that one 
if hears in the streets of London just now. There 
is an ominous note in it. It moves through the 
streets, entirely surrounded by policemen, and with a horse- 
policeman pacing gloomily along, like Napoleon retreating 
from Moscow, under the rain-washed banner at the head 
of the procession. On the banner is usually an inscription 
telling us that the processionists are discharged soldiers 
or other unemployed persons from Shoreditch or Kensington 
or Fulham or Islington. Every day a new piece of London 
pours the heralds of its misery into the streets of the West 
End. It is usually a small enough company, for Englishmen 
are shy of marching or of making this sort of exhibition 
of themselves. 

The Englishman, as someone has said, is more of a 
solitary, than of a dramatic, poet. To see the miseries of 
unemployment at their worst, you will have to go and look 
for them. You will have to climb the endless stone stairs 





of some tenement in Hoxton, where the closet doors hang 
open and offensive on the dark landings, and where children 
tumble out of their burrows every afternoon into the 


liberties of the gutter. It is difficult to know whether 
the spectacle of these children should incite us to hope or 
to despair. They are still in the age of makebelieve, and 
can create a world as wonderful as The Arabian Nights 
out of mud and the pickings of the refuse-heap. Every 
child that is not broken in health or treated with positive 
cruelty can have something of a good time. The instinct 
of play fills all existence for the first few years. And the 
child no more foresees its doom than the calf that is put 
out to frisk in the daisy-field foresees the butcher’s knife. 
Yet a doom is upon these children so terrible that almost 
any man in the upper or middle classes would rather his 
own children had never been born than that they should be 
subjected to it. We leave Hoxton standing : we acquiesce 
in its being crammed with human beings with as much 
right to the earth’s surface as ourselves, and yet we know 
that the thought, that our own children might one day 
have to live there amid that poverty and squalor would be 
so harrowing that most of us in preference would wish 
that they were dead. One day, no doubt, we shall sweep 
it all away. One of the few cheerful lessons we learn from 
history is that human beings do every now and then get 
angry and sweep vile institutions away like some tempest 
of God. Even the Bastille went down, like a house of 
cards, before this divine anger. We may admit that no 
Bastille ever existed so formidable as this modern Bastille 
of poverty. For poverty is not merely a single prison : 
it is a whole congeries of prisons scattered here and there 
through all the great cities. It is so widespread that it 
was until recently accepted as part of nature, like birds’ 
nests and rabbit-warrens. To do away with it, we were 
told, would be to upset the balance of nature. It is hardly 
possible for an honest man any longer to believe this specious 
pretence. We know in our hearts that poverty is no more 
a necessary part of nature than is an ogre’s castle. The 
ogre probably regarded his castle and its dungeon as an 
eternal part of nature; but the knight knew better. He 
knew that it was against all the laws of chivalry to keep 
fellow human-beings pining away out of the light of the sun, 
and our nursery-tales still ring with the news of his rescues, 
Human beings need never fear to face giants. They have 
beaten them again and again and stolen their keys and 
opened the door on their victims. Whether the giant 
is called Goliath or Blunderbore or War or Poverty, he is 
no match for the common man. His immensity is at first 
a little terrifying. But, when once he lies on the ground 
with his head chopped off, it seems merely ridiculous. We 
begin to wonder that we were ever impressed by it. That 
is probably how our descendants will one day feel about 
the abolition of poverty. It is so simple that they will 
be surprised we did not manage it a hundred years sooner. 

The drums that we hear in the streets to-day, however, 
are not merely the drums of the very poor. It is not the 
threat of the slums alone that we hear in their music. It is 
also the rage of men who had escaped into the borderland 
of independence and see themselves and their families 
being herded back into unemployment again. The tragedy 
ot the unemployed artisan is in some ways even worse than 
the tragedy of the settled pauper. He seemed to have 
fixed a better standard for his children, and to have fixed 
it permanently. Now he feels the world sliding from 
beneath his feet, and he begins to wonder, not whether he 
can preserve his standard, but whether he can preserve 
even his life. This is the terror that hangs over the heads, 
not only of what are called working-men, but of many 
men in the middle classes—journalists, clerks and others. 
Every week sees more men in all ranks turned into the 
streets, with the week’s bills to meet and no week’s salary 
or wages to meet them. Rich men do not find it easy to 
conceive the realities of such a situation. For them money 
flows in and flows out, and all is well. They can call upon 
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their savings if all else fails. They have a score of lines 
of retreat before they need even consider the possibility 
of having to surrender to poverty. Even they, however, 
have vague feelings of alarm when they think of the far- 
away chance that all that makes life secure and comfort- 
able for them may disappear. They have seen queer 
things happening in Russia. They know that Bolshevism 
is not a phrase but a fact. They hate it just now more 
than anything else because they believe that it would 
disinherit them. They fear Bolshevism for themselves 
more than they fear poverty for the poor. That is natural 
enough, if narrow. But it leads nowhere, except to prepara- 
tions for a class war. If the rich only realised that the 
poor suffer every day at the hands of Capitalism what they 
themselves dread at the hands of Bolshevism—the horrors 
of disinheritance—then there might be some prospect of a 
class-peace. For what the rich fear most from Bolshevism 
is not massacre or the nationalisation of women: it is 
poverty such as is the common lot of most human beings 
to-day. Even the comparative poverty of the miner or the 
engine-driver would seem to them to make life hardly worth 
living. They profess to envy the miner, and the illustrated 
papers satirise him with a grand piano in his luxurious home. 
But they do not bring up their sons miners, and they do 
not marry their daughters to engine-drivers. Indeed, they 
denounce any Socialistic scheme of society, in which the 
docker and the engine-driver would have equal rights 
with them, as an attempt to “level down.” They say 
that their ideal, on the contrary, is to “level up.” Their 
real policy, however, is to leave things alone except for the 
protection of their own interests. They believe—we are 
referring, of course, only to those who take a purely class 
view of society—that the chief object of society should be 
to further their interests, and their idea of liberty is that 
they should be left to do as they please. 

The drums are an announcement that this attitude will 
not be endured. Those who accompany them may thrust 
collecting boxes under our noses, like suppliants for our 
charity. But they have not the air of beggars. They climb 
on the steps of passing motor-cars and shake their boxes 
through the windows, as courteously as may be, but none 
the less importunately. Some people tell us that these are 
not the real unemployed. We do not know. We have no 
means of testing their genuineness. But what we do know 
is that in a society in which every man who was willing to 
work could get it these men would not be marching. We 
may reasonably accept them as the advance-guard of the 
poor. They are at present nothing—mere ragged squads 
marching under ragged banners. They are a first warning— 
a maroon, not the raid itself. So far, they are an appeal 
mainly to the intelligence: they ask us to take note and make 
provision accordingly. But those drums assure us that, if the 
appeal to intelligence fails, the appeal to rage will take its 
place. There is at present in England a population of 
unemployed equal probably to about one-half of the popu- 
lation of those American Colonies that defeated this country 
in war, The Americans in those days began with appeals 
to the intelligence. But Ministers were then scarcely more 
intelligent than they are now. It is one of the afflictions 
of England that, whereas for an external crisis she can 
always apparently produce a man equal to the event, for 
an internal crisis she again and again finds herself acting 
under the guidance of somebody like Lord North or Lord 
Birkenhead. It is not that we demand imagination of a 
statesman. But we do demand that, when he sees a rock, 
he should know that it is not a thing to hit but a thing to 
avoid. The Lord Norths and the Lord Birkenheads are 
fascinated by rocks to such an extent that, if they see one, 
they call to the man at the helm: “ Hi! do you see that 
rock ? Put on full steam and let’s come up against it with 
a good hard bump. See if we can’t knock it into the middle 
of next week. I never understand why some people are 
so afraid of rocks.” Luckily, just before the crash comes, 
someone else usually seizes the helm, and enables the vessel 


to graze past into safety with nothing worse than a hole 
in the side or the loss of a propeller. But do the Lord Norths 
and the Lord Birkenheadslearn anything from the experience? 
Not a bit. They keep the telescope glued to their eyes for 
the next big rock, and, on seeing it, head for it as a schoolboy 
for a tuck-shop. We foresee the day when Lord Birkenhead, 
like an inverted Alexander, will weep because there are no 
more rocks to run on. He sprang into world-fame with the 
adventure of the Ulster rock, and he has been sighing ever 
since to find another equally dangerous. He may have his 
prayers answered before long if the Government continues 
its present attitude to Labour. Well-intentioned people 
tell us that the Labour problem is very difficult. Of course, it 
is difficult—as difficult as the problem of the war or the stiffer 
problems in Euclid. But the reason why it is not solved 
is not because it is difficult but because there is not the will 
to solve it. The Government is still labouring under the 
nineteenth-century delusion that problems of this kind solve 
themselves. An undergraduate who took a comparable 
view in the examination room would be looked on as feeble- 
minded. He could certainly never hope to be a wrangler. 
But statesmen enjoy liberties not allowed to undergraduates, 
They can ignore any problem they please, and nothing 
happens to them till a disaster or a General Election occurs, 
The Edmund Burkes protest at even the first rumblings of 
disaster, but nothing but disaster itself makes any differ- 
ence, It is an old story, and the Cabinet is writing it anew, 

with the drums beating a warning outside their windows, 
And if chaos comes as a result, it will be attributed, not to 
the misconduct of the Government, but to the misconduct 
of the people. Yet it would not be too much to say that at 
least half the chaos from which the world is now suffering is 
directly or indirectly due to the misconduct of the Govern- 

ments of Europe—‘ to plans laid in error, pursued with 

obstinacy, and conducted without wisdom,” as Burke said 
of the American War. ‘There never was a time when the 

Governments of the world had so great opportunities. They 
might have made European civilisation a house built on a 
rock: they have preferred to make it a ship run on a rock. 


Correspondence 
THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Arthur St. John, thinks I am 
mistaken in saying that the Vedas are the basis of Brahminism, 
“at any rate, with regard to what I evidently mean by Brahmin- 
ism.’ It may be well therefore that I should first make quite 
clear what I meant. I was, as Mr. St. John apparently supposes, 
referring to the Vedas as the authority for or basis of the principle 
of caste, and I should be equally glad if some learned reader 
would enlighten us all on the Vedas and the ruling principles of 
Brahminism. I believe I quoted the phrase of the Vedas being 
“the basis of Brahminism” from a report of a remark by Mr. 
Gandhi himself, but I do not positively assert this, since I cannot 
at the moment find the report I refer to. I have, however, under 
my hand another report which I think you and Mr. St. John will 
admit is from a reliable hand—a report by Sir Valentine Chirol 
(in the Times of February 7th) of “ A Talk with Mr. Gandhi.” 
I quote the following from Sir Valentine : ‘‘ When I objected that 
caste, the keystone of Hindu social and religious life, was surely a 
tremendous obstacle to any real democracy, he (Gandhi) admitted 
that it would have to be relieved of many deplorable excrescences, 
but he upheld the four original castes as laid down in the Vedas 
and even their hereditary character.” Mr. Gandhi goes on to say 
that “ some born in a lower caste might always rise by their own 
merits—etc.”” and quoted himself as an instance of such rising. 
I give his attempted excuse for the caste system that I may 
fairly represent the whole case, but I believe that most of those 
who know India will agree with me that Mr. Gandhi is a phenom- 
enal exception, and that not one out of hundreds of thousands 
have risen by their own merits—and that still fewer would so 
rise if the laws of caste were upheld as rigidly as they were under 
purely Hindu domination. This, however, is a little apart from 
the point, and I hope I have made it clear that out of Mr. Gandhi s 
own mouth we may know he does, and would, uphold the old rigid 
caste system. 
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May I recall for the information of some of your readers who 
may be interested alittle of what this caste system means? Caste 
is a fundamental religious observance, and since it has been so for 
thousands of years there are few to-day who will believe that 
even a Gandhi can alter its essentials even if he wished—which 
Mr. Gandhi says he does not. There are four primary castes— 
the Priestly, the Warrior, the Agricultural, the Servile—but out 
of these have grown thousands of subdivisions. Below these 
again are the outcastes or ‘‘ untouchables,” numbering, I believe, 
some 40 to 50 millions. Every man is born into his own caste 
and cannot rise out of it into a higher caste and cannot marry 
out of his own. The touch of a Servile caste to a Priest caste is 
pollution beyond any meaning the word can have to us; a low 
caste’s shadow on the food of a Brahmin so poisons the food that 
it must be thrown away; even to-day, especially in some dis- 
tricts, the low caste must not walk within so many yards of a high 
caste ; must shout a warning to him if he sees one approach. There 
are crimes against caste which were punishable by death, and 
although the British Government has done its best to prevent 
such punishments it is well known that offenders frequently and 
mysteriously die. 

I will leave an Indian to reply to Mr. St. John’s disbelief in our 
“patient uplifting’ of the common people. Mr. Rustom 
Rustomjee, editor of the Oriental Review of Bombay, recently said 
publicly : “* Never in Asia has any of its ancient countries been 
so freely and spontaneously dowered with the gift of free respon- 
sible government. Three hundred and forty million people have 
freely and willingly, though cautiously, been placed in the path 
of democracy by the freedom-loving people of Britain,” and so on 
at considerable length in praise of British administration and all 
it had done for his people. And, finally, to quote again fsom Sir 
Valentine Chirol, “‘ we have performed the important duty of 
preventing suicidal religious strife and executing justice with 
uncorrupt hands” and “‘even Gandhi does not deny this.” 
Could Mr. Gandhi or anyone else say the same of Indian justice ?— 
Yours, etc., C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read your note on the present condition in India 
in the issue of January 8th, and I venture to think that the 
situation has not been correctly realised by you. I had the 
occasion, @ short time ago, to write a letter in your paper about 
the anti-British feeling growing in India. In that letter I stated 
that the real fact at the root of the present unrest in India was 
the feeling among the Indians that even in their own country 
they were not treated on equal terms with the British residents, 
and they resented the inferior treatment given to them in that 
respect. This feeling was working itself into a distinct attitude 
of hatred towards the British people. That was where the 
real danger lay, and not in the actual unrest prevailing in the 
country. I then indicated that if this injustice to the rights 
and self-respect of the Indians were removed by the necessary 
amendment of the laws of the country, the disagreement that 
might still be left over would take the form of a healthy con- 
troversy. 

The non-co-operation movement is only an expression of the 
anti-British feeling. I have stated above what I think is its 
real cause. It will not be denied that the movement has been 
quite successful so far. In its first item—that of the boycott 
of new councils under the Reform Act—it achieved a success 
which was not even expected. None of the constituencies, I 
believe, remained unrepresented, but not a few have sent in 
mock representations. Among others—with varying range of 
unsuitable representation—one has returned an illiterate barber 
(in the Punjab) and another an unlettered cart driver (in 
Bengal). Then, with regard to the boycott of colleges by the 
students and of courts by the lawyers, you will find your remarks 
were a bit hasty. Unfortunately collective figures about the 
lawyers who have already suspended their practice are not 
available, but it is certain that their number is adequate enough 
to produce a moral effect. The facts regarding students who 
have left colleges are more definite. Up to the time of writing 
(February 2nd) about 2,000 of them have been affected in the 
Punjab alone, and a considerably bigger number both in Bengal 
and in Bombay. Madras is already trying to come a close next, 
and I will leave Burma aside from considerations about India. 

Whatever further development the “* non-co-operation” move- 
ment may give rise to, it is, however, certain that the Govern- 
ment are not going to take any action from fear of such a course. 
They can afford to scorn the efforts of the movement in fighting 
them. Their guns and ammunition can undo in a very short 
time all the damage that the movement is capable of. But that 
will not remove the factor which has given rise to an anti-British 


feeling among the people of the country, of which the “ non- 
co-operation” movement is only an expression. Suppression of 
the movement will, if anything, only intensify the hatred against 
the British people. 

“The non-co-operation movement is bound to fail,” indeed, 
as far as its object lies in the overthrow of the present Govern- 
ment, even though it be worked with peaceful means. But 
in that failure will lie its actual success. For meanwhile either 
the present Government will have taken necessary action to 
remedy the conditions which gave rise to it, or else there will 
have been established permanently in the minds of the Indian 
people—living as well as those as yet unborn—a hatred towards 
the British as intense, if not even more, as exists at the present 
day in the minds of the people of Ireland. 

If, then, the latter condition is to be avoided, it lies with 
the Government of India (failing which, with the British Parlia- 
ment) to take immediate action towards the following : 

1. Amendment of those laws of the country which prevent 
the Indians receiving equal treatment with the British residents 
in India. 

2. Granting fiscal autonomy to the representatives of the 
people, and organising National forces of defence, with a view 
to bringing the Government of the country to the same level 
as that of the British Dominions at an early date.—Yours, etc., 

Basrah. J.D. W. 

February 2nd. 


DISCIPLINE, DISINFECTION, OR DISEASE 
To the Editor of Toe New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—The report of the committee recently appointed by the 
National Birth-Rate Commission to consider certain methods of 
preventing venereal disease has now been published. It opens 
up some social problems of great importance to the community. 
Apropos of this report and of the description of the “* American 
method” in the important article on ‘“‘ Discipline, Disinfection, 
or Disease” in your issue of March 5th, I beg to offer the following 
suggestions. 

Partly owing to pressure of public opinion, partly as the 
outcome of wider knowledge about disease, a tendency has grown 
for the Government to provide facilities for the treatment of 
certain diseases which arise from a disregard of the laws of health 
and right-living in various departments of human life. Thus 
free medical treatment (free in the sense that no direct charge is 
made to the individual) is now provided at the public expense 
for sufferers from venereal disease. Along with this free provision 
of medical treatment by the State, acting through local Health 
Authorities, approved societies have also removed the ban which 
formerly precluded the payment of sickness and disablement 
benefit to insured persons so suffering. 

All will agree that it is in the interest of the community that 
steps should be taken to prevent the spread of venereal disease, 
and if it should prove to be necessary, in order to do this, that 
the State should provide not only facilities for free treatment, 
but special inducements to individuals to avail themselves of 
such facilities, no one should object to sharing the burden of the 
cost. 

As long, however, as a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation indulges in promiscuous sex intercourse venereal diseases 
will continue. The essential factor in the prevention of these 
diseases is largely a question of reducing the amount of promis- 
cuous sex intercourse by raising the standard’ of sex morality 
in the community. It is not possible now to consider in detail 
the various factors concerned in the growth of prostitution as it 
affects modern communities. The physiological disharmony 
due to the divorcement of normal desires from their legitimate 
satisfaction under modern conditions of life, delayed marriage, 
the economic burden on parenthood, the numerical disproportion 
between the sexes, all these play an important part; but in 
addition to these biological and sociological influences, there also 
exists a psychological factor of great importance, and that is 
public opinion, the influence on the individual of the group mind. 

We cannot look for any considerable raising of the standard of 
sex morality until public opinion ceases to condone prostitution, 
and until indulgence in promiscuous sex intercourse is no longer 
considered by the citizens a matter of individual concern only, 
but is regarded as conduct of an anti-social character. The 
important question thus arises whether, and to what extent, 
State action should be invoked to influence public opinion in thus 
disapproving of promiscuous sex intercourse. 

To decide this we must show : 

That indulgence in promiscuous sex intercourse is injurious 
to the best interests of the community ; that it is, in fact, selfish, 
anti-social conduct. 
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And produce reasons for thinking that State intervention will 
exercise the desired influence on the communal mind. 

There can be no doubt that indulgence in promiscuous sex 
intercourse leads to the disintegration of family life. In the 
unmarried man it tends to delay or to prevent marriage, inasmuch 
as the gratification of the sex appetite is secured without incurring 
those economic burdens and social restraints which attend the 
married life. A loose standard of sex morality depreciates the 
feeling of responsibility of parents to offspring ; it dulls the sense 
of “* fatherhood ” in man and “* motherhood ” in woman. 

All premature attempts to grasp mere physical satisfaction, 
without regard to the emotions which centre round the sex life, 
involve a grave risk of arresting the development of these nobler 
feelings. Nothing can compensate society for the loss of emotional 
experiences of this kind. In regard to the second point, viz., 
State intervention, the Ministry of Health should, by pronounce- 
ment and through Local Health Authorities, draw public attention 
to the fact that the ratepayer and the taxpayer are now bearing 
the cost of the treatment of venereal disease ; that it is the duty 
of every citizen to abstain from indulgence in promiscuous sex 
intercourse, with its associated risk of disease; and the further 
duty of every individual who, in spite of the claims of morality 
and public duty, indulges in promiscuous sex intercourse, and 
thereby contracts or runs the risk of contracting venereal disease, 
to take adequate steps to get disinfected, and to obtain and 
continue under medical treatment until cured or rendered free 
from infection. 

If it should become necessary for the Government to include 
venereal diseases in the list of notifiable disedses, then such 
action on the part of the Ministry as is now suggested would 
prepare the way for further legislation on these lines. It is not 
suggested that any such State pronouncement should be associ- 
ated with threats of penal consequences, except in the case of 
persons who fail to obtain or continue under medical treatment, 
and in those who knowingly transmit venereal disease ; neither 
is it supposed that State action would immediately and directly 
influence individual morality. What we hope from State inter- 
vention in this field of human action is a strong impulse to public 
opinion in furthering active disapproval of promiscuous sex 
intercourse as conduct of an anti-social nature. 

But for public approval or disapproval of any kind of 
conduct to be effective, such conduct must be known to the 
group or to the society concerned. Secrecy in sex matters, 
as in other human affairs, has been a very potent factor in 
delaying communal disapproval of promiscuous sex intercourse. 
This means that the time has come to revalue our judgments 
concerning secrecy in all relations of life. We must be willing 
to relinquish some of our cherished so-called individual rights 
in order to obtain a healthier communal life. In computing the 
value of any citizen to the community the State must take into 
consideration capacity to render service, and in order to do this 
it must consider the citizen in his public and private relations as 
one whole. 

In order to preserve health and vigour under modern social 
and industrial conditions men and women must order their lives 
on physiological lines. A large and increasing part of the 
economic burden borne by the thrifty, willing, and vigorous 
section of the population is directly or indirectly the outcome of 
health-destroying and selfish habits on the part of the rest of the 
people, and if this burden is not to become unbearable, the State 
must protect the public-spirited citizen, and must penalise health 
depreciating, efficiency destroying, and other forms of anti-social 
conduct. 

This means that the State must concern itself with the mental 
and moral as well as with the physical aspects of the lives of its 
citizens. 

Bearing in mind the increasing association between health and 
conduct, and conduct and health, in all phases of human life, may 
we not hope that the two great State departments responsible 
for the mental and moral and the physical welfare of the citizens 
will combine to mould this intimate association along sound 
lines, especially during childhood and adolescence, at a time when 
life is in the formative and habits are in the plastic stage ?— 
Yours, etc., . C. J. Bonn. 


DECADENCE AND GREEK PLAYS 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Arnold Bennett, commenting in your last issue on 
the recent performance at Cambridge of the Oresteia of Aischylus, 
arrives at the somewhat startling conclusion that as a form of 
artistic activity the production of Greek plays on the modern 
stage ‘“‘ must be judged to be of the last futile decadence,” an 


exemplification of a spirit compared with which that of “ Aubrey 
Beardsley was robust and ingenuous sanity.” 

No one will deny that a performance such as that at Cambridge 
would be bewildering if not unintelligible to a resuscitated 
Athenian of the fifth century. But when Mr. Bennett turns to 
contemporary audiences, he surely underestimates the know- 
ledge of Greek and Greek literature possessed by a considerable 
proportion of persons with sufficient interest in the matter to 
buy a stall for such a performance. The present writer, who 
must confess to having almost wholly neglected Greek poetry 
for the last twenty years, can scarcely believe that in being able 
to follow not unsuccessfully the Greek language as spoken at 
Cambridge he really stood in so solitary a position as Mr. Bennett’s 
percentages would seem to indicate. Nor is some acquaintance 
with Greek literature, with the associations and standpoint of 
Greek poets, quite so rare a thing as Mr. Bennett appears to 
suppose, This part of his argument, indeed, would appear to 
depend on the assumption that everyone, as he so disarmingly 
remarks of himself, came to the performance “ with a mind 
unimpaired by knowledge.” 

But even granted all Mr. Bennett’s premises, why is such a 
performance decadent? It may according to one’s point of 
view be regarded as a waste of time, just as many people regard 
the study of Greek as a fruitless expenditure of energy; but why 
is it a sign of decay? Are we to infer that unless a play is pro- 
duced exactly as it was staged in its author’s day it should not be 
produced at all—a conclusion which would deprive us of seeing 
a large proportion of the masterpieces which the world has 
agreed to admire? To my mind the value of these modern 
reproductions lies in their demonstration of the amazing freshness 
of a great masterpiece, in spite of transplantation, in tests of 
time and place. To attempt a distinction in such cases between 
the relative and absolute standpoint is to confuse the issue, 
for what emerges most prominently from such performances 
is that, whatever the trappings, the play is still the thing. 
The play, if it is a work of genius, is still the thing, whether it 
is read in the study or seen on the stage ; whether it is produced 
with the closest possible approximation to original conditions 
or with frankly modern methods. A production which provides 
this lesson is surely educative, even if, as Mr. Bennett complains, 
it is not diverting, a quality, regrettably no doubt, absent from 
Greék,tragedy. Surely, too, it is no less sane and sound than the 
streets of Cambridge and the spectacle of those mighty souls 
who trod her pavements before Mr. Bennett’s reverent eyes. 
Even the “ crushing” vision, which he so lyrically evokes, of a 
great modern sage leaves us unconvinced that the effort, what- 
ever its limitations, to recall the spirit of a yet mightier genius, is 
indeed a futility. Or if such an attempt is to be deemed futile, 
as Mr. Bennett seems to think, in comparison with the modern 
media of Russian ballet or American film (id @col véwrepo, one 
would like to interpolate, if Mr. Bennett will admit that Greek 
is still Greek when written with a Waterman pen), still why 
should it be held to be decadent ? That is what I do not under- 


stand.—Yours, etc., 


London. W. H. C. 


March 13th. 





THE CIRCULATION OF “THE NEW STATESMAN.” 

THE NEw STATESMAN is celebrating the eighth anni- 
versary of its foundation by publishing for the information 
of advertisers a chartered accountant’s certificate of its 
net sales—amounting at the end of November last to 
7,841 copies, and according to present figures (as yet 
unaudited) to over 8,000 copies per week. This represents 
an increase of 1,000 during the past twelve months. Some 
readers may not be aware that for a weekly review this 
is a very large circulation, but it is also very far below 
the circulation at which we are aiming. We are quite 
certain that there are four or five times as many people as 
this in Great Britain who, if their attention were once 
drawn to THE New STATESMAN, would become regular 
readers, and in our endeavour to discover them we most 
earnestly invite the assistance of our present readers. 
We are at all times willing to send a free copy of the paper 
for two or three weeks to anyone who is definitely recom- 
mended by a present reader as a likely subscriber, and 
we are already indebted to many of our readers for having 
helped us in this way. 
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To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Srr,—Mr. Belloc’s explanation of the application of the name 
Narthex to the vestibule of a church differs from that given, 
in his note on page 53s of the Alexiad of Anna Comnena, by 
Charles Dugange, who there explains it by the fact that the 

of the vestibule so far exceeds its width as to make it 
similar in shape to the reed-shaped sceptre or Narthex used by 
the Byzantine Emperors.—Yours, etc., C. Puatts. 

Letchworth. 

March 16th. 


JAZZ MUSIC 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is a relief as well as a pleasure to read Mr. Turner’s 
defence and praise of jazz music. On this continent, as well 
as in Europe, the pedants and academicians constantly turn 
up their precious noses at ragtime and jazz, but with all their 
upturning they have not been able to retard the steady growth 
of native, spontaneous music. It thrives on criticism, even as 
the “newer forms” of poetry and painting thrive—all the 
obituary notices to the contrary. 

It is especially futile, as well as incongruous, for “* legitimate 
musicians to ignore or attack ragtime and jazz in America, for 
these are forms of music expressive of the urge and vitality 
and complexity of life here. A handful of musical critics have 
not only been endorsing jazz, as Mr. Turner does, but have 
been urging professional singers to incorporate ragtime songs 
in their serious concert p es. As far as I know their 
advice has not been taken; but meanwhile the mass of the 
people like jazz, and get it, not only at their dances but at revues, 
vaudeville and in the musical accompaniments to the movies. 

Miss Marion Morgan, one of the known classical dance 
creators in America, is engaged at present in producing an act 
for one of the big vaudeville circuits, in which the underlying 
method and motive will be jazz. Miss Morgan has produced 
a number of classical Greek and Oriental dances, but she has 
always included, both in her professional repertoire and in her 
teaching, gipsy, Indian and American dances. As for jazz, 
she says she is coming to believe it is the real American dance 
—* the one evolution of the art that is strictly our own.” She 
thinks, therefore, that Americans should put forth their efforts 
to develop and idealise it, making it “ worth while.”—Yours, 
ete., MAIN JOHNSON. 

Los Angeles, California. 

February 26th. 


Miscellany 
DESOLATION IS A DELICATE 
THING 


OT so long since it was an unpretentious building; 
commonplace, yet age had given to it a certain 
dignity. It was a house of quiet, the fit abode of 

shadows. One could spin a romance around it and about 
the two old people who lived there—she with hair of an 
amazing whiteness, a delicate sensitive face. Always she 
was dressed in black and her clothes were so shabby. And 
her husband—he must have been a fine fellow in Disraeli’s 
time. I see him as something of a dandy, hidalgic, strutting 
the Mall. 

The garden of their house was a wilderness, the paradise 
of frogs. The paths were covered with moss. Rabbits 
Scampered through the undergrowth. The building had 
fallen into decay. Ivy clambered into the portico, dislodging 
the brickwork to effect its purpose. Birds had built their 
nests in the eaves and about the stack pipes; they made 
merry with eternal twitterings on the branches. They came 
there as of right. I used to watch them at their meal. 
He would hobble towards the branches, she following him 
with a lapful of crumbs. It was part of their daily ritual. 
Sometimes the nightjar was emboldened to come there. 
I, sitting at the open window to listen, would see a dim light 
in the old house. So they were up and listening, too. 


* * ae Pd om 
But now... the house has fallen into other hands. 
The big man and his still bigger wife, they have taken posses- 
sion of the building. It has assumed a dreadful freshness, 


the garden a painful orderliness. These people have painted 
it white and blue, even the jalousies have not escaped their 
horrible attentions. The big man has, it would seem, a 
mania for doors. He has added a door to the portico, than 
which nothing could be more foolish. An immense brass 
knocker as fearful as that provided by the Fairy Blackstick 
blazes in the sunshine. There are brass bells for visitors. 
Yards of trelliswork form a barricaded square; a gate 
opens into it and a door displays in large letters the notice, 
‘*Tradesmen’s Entrance.” A with massive doors, the 
home of a great yellow limousine which a chauffeur is for ever 
cleaning blocks up a portion of the garden. Idling, I watched 
workmen busy in setting up a flagstaff, and presently a 
cart stopped before the gates and the men leaving their 
job came out to help their mates carry in a summer house. 
The pleasant moss-grown paths have disappeared and in 
their stead is a rich yellow gravel. Geraniums have been 
set to grow in triangular patches, Calceolaria are made to 
form a border. The flowers must conform to rule and rote; 
they are not permitted to be gay andeasy. From a window 
of my cottage I may look down upon these horrors. I may 
observe the big woman with golden hair of the kind one has 
learnt to associate with barmaids strutting in this travesty 
of a garden with a fat Pekinese at her heels. 
aE os * * He + 

To-day I have been near enough to the big woman to 
amuse myself in speculating on the value of her furs, or the 
huge diamonds in her ears, and the rings which clot her 
fingers. When I went up to the station she was at the 
booking-office. I overheard the following conversation : 

Bie Woman : “ Victoria return.” 

CierK: “ First or third?” 

Bic Woman (with immense hauteur): “ First.” 

The little attorney who is behind her chuckles, looks at 
the clerk slyly and says to him, “‘ You ought to have known 
it was a first, William.” He glances at me for my approval, 
but I am strictly non-committal. However, he volunteers 
information. The big man then has made a corner in some- 
thing and his income runs into thousands. Like the 
attorney, I am much impressed with these figures. I wonder 
what I should do with so much money, since I am for ever 
wondering what I have done with so little. Heigho! I 
should not spend it lavishly on paint, on trelliswork and 
doors. 

* Be ao * * 

The nights were tranquil here. I could look out from my 
window and in the moonlight see my old friend the windmill, 
who stands like a sentinel upon the height. I might sit motion- 
less and remain undisturbed. I could permit myself the 
luxury of reading in the soft air that entered the room. 
I could, with something of the delight of a child, peer out 
at the red and white lamps on the distant railway. An 
income of some thousands a year may work hardship on 
another. These people are given to noisy hospitality. 
Guests of great magnificence arrive in cars early in the 
afternoon. A pert servant opens and shuts the door so that 
one has the impression of a Jack-in-the-box. As the evening 
falls lights blaze from the windows. Often the detestable 
gramophone grinds out ragtime airs. Motor cars speed up 
and down the lane and, when the last guest has hooted 
away, my little Cromwell has long since told me to go to 
bed. 


* 4 * * * * 


The winter has come and I note with satisfaction that 
already the heavy rains have softened the glare of colour. 
The blue is changing to blue-grey ; the house is less blatant, 
less like a doll’s house. Unless it is set upon by the builders 
it will become, under this cleansing process, a reasonable 
building. Of late someone in the house is sick. In the 
lane stands the doctor’s coupé. Lights no longer stream 
from the windows, the brass knocker is muffled, a notice is 
posted over the bells. Sometimes in the village I pass the 
great limousine which stands outside the chemist’s. The 
children crowd around it and peer in at the windows. 
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It was by mere chance that I came to enter the house. 
The weather lad been bitterly cold, the wind blowing 
always from the north. It had changed suddenly and had 
become soft and mild. It tempted me to wander afield. I 
sauntered along my favourite lane which leads to high 
ground ; from here an entrancing view is obtained. To gain 
this spot it was necessary to pass over the level crossing. 
As I opened the white gate and stepped on to the track I 
saw the absurdly fat Pekinese nosing about on the metals. 
Did the little brute contemplate suicide? I imagine not. 
He was a pampered fellow who lived en prince. Vexatious 
animal thus to spoil my ramble. Yet I was afraid to leave 
him to the guidance of his senses. I tucked him under my 
arm and returned. As I walked up the bright gravel path 
I saw that the blinds were drawn down. The front door 
was open wide. Wishing to give no trouble I set down the 
little dog in the tiled hall. As I turned to go I saw sitting 
in the dining room the big woman. She sat crouching over 
the dying fire in an agony of loneliness. The little dog had 
found his way to her lap; she kept stroking him with a 
mechanical movement. 

I went out into the gathering mist treading softly, fearing 
that I should disturb her; and fearing still more that I 
might break the spell of delicate romance which had re- 
entered that house. J. JOHN. 


Drama 
THE CIRCLE 


T is not long since I was commenting upon another 
I play by Mr. Somerset Maugham, and not very 
favourably, but in the course of that discourse 
—it was upon The Unknown—I made a generalisation 
about Mr. Somerset Maugham’s mind and talent which I 
recall now with some gratification, for his new play at 
the Haymarket, T'he Circle, bears it out. The generalisation 
was to the effect that the essential characteristic of Mr. 
Maugham’s natural response to experience was cynicism, 
and that his work in drama and fiction increased in merit 
and interest accordingly as he wrote from that point of 
view. I ventured to predict that some day he would, 
with his sense of the stage and his deftness in dramatic 
preparation produce a play which in its way would be a 
museum ‘piece, a work of art which would express and 
sum up his sense of life. 

Cynicism is, of course, a vague term. What I mean by 
it here is scepticism with regard to the depth and persistence 
of human affection, disillusionment with the excitements of 
passion, the conviction that men and women are competitive, 
ostentatious and selfish, and only superficially sympathetic, 
that time in the end gets the better of even those who 
are most intelligently selfish, and a lack of faith in any cause 
or traditional morality. In the aquarium of life he sees 
aristocratic sharks, humble greedy pike, gorgeous octopuses, 
fair drifting jelly-fish, and occasionally he notices a flat, 
good-natured sole at the bottom of the tank who is content 
to lie modestly in the sand. It is a slight relief to con- 
template such an uncompetitive creatvre, but the more 
permanent consolations come from the amusements of 
luxury and the security of wealth. If you ask me from 
where I have drawn the impression, that this is really his 
weltanschauung, I cannot point to any one play or novel, but 
I feel it lurking behind his laughter, which is never really 
merry, his sense of values as they are exhibited in his 
character drawing, and, above all, behind the gaps in his 
picture of human relations. Of course, it is—certainly this 
is true of most of his plays—concealed by accommodation 
to the public demand to be lightly and deftly entertained. 

Now, The Circle is one of the best plays he has yet 
written, and—this is where I find myself corroborated— 
it is one of the most cynical. It is even perhaps too cynical 
to have a good run. At the end of it the audience has a 


feeling of insecurity. Are they to sympathise with the 
eloping young wife and virile young tea-planter, has the 
world indeed been well lost for love? Or was the cynical 
silky old father-in-law who thought he had “ downily ” 
circumvented their absurd passion for each other, the 
character who was right in the main? He was certainly 
wrong in his calculation that the sorry spectacle presented 
in the persons of the old pair of lovers (his own wife and 
his old friend, who had thrown away their careers in the 
enthusiasm of an infatuation years ago) would prevent the 
young pair, his son’s wife and her lover, following their 
example. You can imagine the uneasiness of an English 
audience left with such a doubt in their minds when the 
curtain falls. Is this a happy ending? No answer. It is an 
ending, and hardly that—rather a recurring decimal dot. 
Life repeats itself; experience does not make for wisdom; 
men and women revolve in a “ circle.” 

Mr. Maugham has not shown his usual skill in bringing 
us at once in touch with the situation in the first few 
minutes. The situation is this: A young married couple 
(Fine country house; husband—young politician and 
amateur of furniture and bric-a-brac ; wife—bored, active and 
restless) find themselves confronted with an extremely deli- 
cate situation. The young wife has asked her mother-in-law 
and Lord Porteous to stay with them. Her husband has not 
seen his mother for thirty years, not since she ran away 
from his father with Lord Porteous to Italy, where they 
have lived as exiles in a demoralised society ever since. 
It was not Arnold Champion-Cheney’s idea that they 
should be invited, but Elizabeth’s. She has conceived a 
romantic idea of this disgraced beautiful mother-in-law of 
hers, and has insisted that Arnold should at last forgive 
his mother. The real explanation of her insistence is that 
she has a strong fellow-feeling with the reckless Lady 
Kitty, and has half a mind to follow her example. Now, 
just as the interesting pair are about to arrive Mr. Champion- 
Cheney the elder unexpectedly turns up. Elizabeth breaks 
the situation to him, and he is about to withdraw discreetly 
when he perceives the half-unconscious motive which 
actuated Elizabeth. He decides to stay. The arrival of the 
ex-Mrs. Champion-Cheney (Miss Lottie Venne—admirable 
she is) means a great disillusionment for Elizabeth, for 
instead of meeting a sad, beautiful, dignified woman she 
sees a frivolous sparrow-minded, painted old creature, 
highly ridiculous and full of petty temper, while her heroic 
lover has become a testy, nagging old man. Their flaming, 
shining love-affair has guttered down to a sordid sort of 
marriage. Mr. Champion-Cheney takes every opportunity 
of promoting squabbles between them and holding them up 
as object-lessons to his romantic daughter-in-law. She 
sees what he is doing; it depresses her, but it does not 
prevent her listening to her lover. Even Miss Lottie 
Venne’s confession that on the whole, in the long run, their 
glorious elopement had been a failure, though it shakes 
her does not stop her, and Mr. Champion-Cheney’s last 
card, his instructions to his son to simulate the generosity 
of unselfish love by offering to get divorced and take the 
blame himself, fails, too. Off the young people go. The 
old lovers, though they know the young ones are fools, 
are moved to tears and laughter by a scene which recalls 
so vividly their own first careless rapture—besides, perhaps, 
these young creatures are made of finer stuff than they 
were, and they may make a success of it. The play ends 
with the toot of their departing motor and old Mr. Cham- 
pion-Cheney entering and explaining with great complacency 
how he has succeeded in disentangling the lovers. All 
the three old people roar with laughter. 

Now, the weak point in the play is the character of 
Lord Porteous, who is conventionally drawn and common- 
place and uninteresting, and the weak point in the acting, 
which otherwise is first-rate throughout, is Miss Fay Comp- 
ton. Her version of Elizabeth is neither restless, nervous, 
nor intense. Mr. Thesiger is quite admirable as the husband. 
There is one admirable scene between the two young lovers, 
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but their love relation is spoilt by a serious defect. Mr. 
Maugham is insensitive to shades of feeling and to language. 
Affection and passion may and often do in life find 
expression in words of abuse, “ you little devil,” “ you 
boiled owl,” ete., even in uglier phrases, “ you dirty dog,” 
ete., but this alters the quality of the emotion, and when such 
expressions are exchanged between lovers at the most 
serious moments, an impression is made of a deep-seated 
vulgarity and obtuseness of feeling. I had an uncomfortable 
sensation that Mr. Maugham liked to hear them talk like 
that and expected us to enjoy it, too. Still The Circle repre- 
sents a decided step forward on the road towards the creation 
of his genuine cynical masterpiece—May I live to see it. 
Desmonp MacCarray. 


Music 
PROMETHEUS 


HE performance of Scriabin’s Prometheus with 
chorus, but without the colour instrument, 
under Mr. Coates at the Philharmonic Concert 
last week gives us an opportunity to ask 

ourselves what we a think of this music. riabin’s 
last two symphonic works have now been performed 
frequently enough in London for us to become fairly 
familiar with them, and repetition has proved what 
some of us thought from the first, that there is nothing 
obscure and chaotic in construction, at any rate in 
Seriabin’s later works. Dr. Eaglefield Hull, in his 
monograph on the composer, has pointed out that 
Scriabin had a passion for classical sonata form, and he 
gives the following “ plan” of Prometheus: (a) Exposi- 
tion containing nine motives or themes, pages 8-23 of 
the full score (pages 3-22 of the piano arrangement). 
(b) Development, beginning with the opening theme on 
page 23, full score up to page 56 (pages 22-48 piano 
arrangement). (c) Recapiiulation, second theme on 
56, full score (page 48 piano arrangement). (d) 
a, prestissimo, full score, page 78 (piano arrange- 
ment, page 56). 

Nothing seems to me to prove the futility of the 
academic ideas about form more than the fact that it can 
be shown that both the Poem of Ecstasy and Prometheus 
are laid down on-the lines of the regular classical sonata. 
This “ exposition,” “‘ development,” “ recapitulation ”’ 
and “coda” can be pointed out on the score with a 
blue pencil, but to the musician who is concentrated on 
hearing what Scriabin has to say, this talk of sonata 
form will appear the most utter nonsense. Naturally, 
I do not mean that he could not recognise audibly this 
exposition, development, ete., of thematic material. 
It is perfectly easy to do this after one has heard either 
work a couple of times, even without ever having seen 
the score, but if one listens to Scriabin’s music in 
this way, it cannot fail to appear meaningless, however 
clear. Perhaps I can cugiaia this by an analogy. 
The classical writers, when using the sonata form (I 
exclude Beethoven, for Beethoven sometimes writes 
in @ manner that has a certain affinity with Scriabin), 
would create a theme which was an end in itself. Take, 
for example, the opening theme of Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony: six notes of a ing accompaniment, 
and the melody soars into the air with a loveliness so 
exquisite that to ask what it meant would be as ridiculous 
as to ask the meaning of a rose. (One does not ask 
the meaning of a rose; one asks the meaning of a bad 
smell.) This is because we feel the rose is its own 
justification. Of course, the rose has a meaning, but 
we do not bother about that until we have temporarily 
exhausted our delight in it, and anyhow we shall never 
discover what its meaning is because it is perfect. We 
have got rid of the multiplicity of the universe; we have 
concentrated it all into one sensation. This is what 
Mozart has done for us in his opening theme; he has 





reduced the universe to an aural sensation. He does 
this by creating melodies—as some force, of which we 
know nothing, creates roses and other flowers. He 
places his melodies in a vase which he calls a symphony, 
and does this with such art that he produces fresh 
sensations of pure pleasure, and obtains exquisite 
modulations—passing subtly and daringly from one 
tint to another. It must be emphasised that here the 
real essential achievement is the melody which has no 
meaning but its own beauty. Now, when we come to 
the work of Scriabin, we find that what the composer 
is really attempting to do is to create by the whole 
mass of his score, its seventy pages or so, a pure single 
sensation such as earth has given us in a rose and Mozart 
in a melody. It seems to me that there can be no 
doubt about this, for if we try to take the Poem of 
Ecstasy or Prometheus to pieces, they become utterly 
meaningless. We can play the opening F sharp chord 
of Prometheus or any of the following themes (they are 
rather phrases than themes), but taken separately they 
do not justify themselves. They have not the com- 
pleteness of a Mozart melody or of a rose. They are 
indeed like the single petals of a rose and shout their 
incompleteness aloud. But how many people are 
there whose ear is sufficiently develo to get one 
single definite impression or sensation from Prometheus 
as a whole? If we can imagine a Mozart Symphony 
which was one single melody, a melody which began at 
the first bar and was only finished at the last bar, how 
many people are there who would be able to take that 
melody in? It would be almost like asking anyone to 
get that impression which we call a rose from looking 
at a flower a single petal of which extended to the 
moon; yet I feel certain that this is what Scriabin is 
asking us to do, and it explains why the Poem of Ecstasy 
and Prometheus when first performed completely mysti- 
fied the bulk of the audience, not only here, but in 
Russia. Competent musical critics declared that a 
lot of it sounded like mere noise. That it is not “ mere 
noise ’’ nothing is more certain, but what its real merit 
is we cannot so easily discover. It has, however, this 
hall-mark of real genius, that it is a definite creation, 
as a rose or a Mozart melody is a definite creation ; it 
is not a clever weaving together of dead material, an 
intellectual musical basket-ware such as all the trained 
musical craftsmen of Europe can supply. I think this 
much everybody whose opinion is worth having will 
admit, but for my own part it is not without a certain 
regret that I see the direction in which music seems 
to be moving. It is a movement from pluralism to 
monism—from the creation of a number of simple 
sensuous beauties like roses and lilies and the melodies 
of Mozart to the creation of states of mind. How much 
was lost when we lost the simple, concrete, sensuous 
images of Apollo, Athene, Zeus, Juno, Mercury, 
Aphrodite, for the vague monistic state of mind which 
contemplated some utterly nebulous Jehovah, who 
could not be expressed in a single image because he was 
all-embracing and all-pervading? Perhaps nothing, 
perhaps it was a real advance, but if we admit that it 
marked a progress to a more exalted emotional state, 
we must also admit that we lost a number of beautiful 
if smaller sensations. So in the evolution from the 
plurality of melody to the harmonic monism of modern 
music we have lost a great deal of concrete beauty. 
It seems to me that composers like Scriabin are trying 
to express the whole cosmos in their work. Of course, 
the time may come when people will say of Prometheus, 
“Do you know that little thing of Scriabin’s?”’ as 
they might ask to-day, ‘““Do you remember the tune 
of ‘Caro Nome’?” but I doubt if the day will ever 
come when anyone will get the sort of pleasure from 
Prometheus that one gets from a rose or the opening 
tune of Mozart’s G Minor Symphony. 


W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AM rather a snob about centenaries, I usually only 
take notice of tercentenaries, but Sir Richard Burton 
has always interested me. I propose to take advan- 

tage of this week marking the centenary of his birth to 
discourse about him. 
* * * 

There are three well-known lives of him, one by his wife 
which made many of Burton’s friends angry, and one by 
his niece Miss Stisted, which made Lady Burton’s friends 
angry, and one by Mr. Thomas Wright, which pleased no- 
body. It was not a dull book, but it was too much the work of 
a professional biographer and its interest was entirely due 
to its subject. Mr. Wright showed conclusively that 
Burton’s famous translation of the Arabian Nights was 
hardly more than a paraphrase of Payne’s version, which 
has much greater distinction of style. On the two burning 
topics in Burton’s biography, Lady Burton’s destruction of 
her husband’s translation of The Scented Garden as too 
indecent and her assertion that he was received into the 
Church of Rome when on the point of death, Mr. Wright 
kept a level judgment. But his book failed as a portrait, 
and what a sitter he had! 


* * * 


There is a fragment of autobiography, which is one of 
the few lively pieces of writing from Burton’s pen, to which 
I would draw your attention. In it he says that when he 
was a little boy he used to ask himself in front of forbidden 
fruit, ‘Do I dare to eat it?” If he decided he did, he 
promptly ate it, and if he decided he did not dare to, he felt 
ashamed. The attraction which Burton exercised through- 
out his life was the spell that audacity casts over all of us. 
He was violent, explosive and romantic. His emotional 
explosions were not mere detonations but projected him 
forward. He lived for adventure and he pursued it with 
furious determination. Nothing could stop him; fevers, 
wounds, starvation, disappointment were part of the glory 
of the achievement ; official slights, slanders, hard-uppish- 
ness, neglect, made him roar and curse, but they never 
cowed him. Once he and his wife were reduced to a last 
£15, which for fairly extravagant, well-born people who 
are accustomed to deference and comfort is ruin. During 
all the latter part of his life he was full of schemes for 
rehabilitating his fortune. He wanted to colonise the 
Gold Coast; he tried to exploit sulphur in Iceland; he 
set out to rediscover the ancient gold and turquoise mines 
in Midian—once he sank to a patent pick-me-up for the 
liverish. All these ventures (except the last expedient) 
brought him the excitements and experience his nature 
craved. The ship of his hopes always started under full 
canvas; she never brought her cargo home, but he had 
had his brush with the elements and his gamble with fate. 
He would return still restless, still poor, but consoled. 

* K * 

At last he found his Eldorado. He found it in the exercise 
of a peculiar intellectual curiosity. He was an anthropo- 
logist by instinct, and ever since his early years in India 
he had been fascinated by the customs of sexual religion 
and all the various and devious ways in which the sex 
instinct may manifest itself. He accumulated an enormous 
mass of curious observations and facts in the course of his 
Eastern travels, and during the time he was consul at 
Trieste these stores of information became a source of 
considerable profit to him. He poured them out in the 
notes to his translation of the Arabian Nights and to various 
erotic Eastern books produced by the Kama Shastra 
Society, and like his Arabian Nights, these sold at high prices 
to subscribers. Burton himself was convinced that his 
information was of the highest importance to the study of 
anthropology. 


His conversation at times was garnished with such facts, 
and he had in younger years, at any rate, quite an abnormal 
relish for shocking the squeamish and defying the respect- 
able. He would boast, “I’m proud to say I have broken 
every Commandment in the Decalogue.” You or I, reader, 
might make this statement (probably with approximate 
truth) without producing much effect. But when such 
statements came from a man (look at his portrait by 
Leighton in the National Portrait Gallery) in whose dark, 
savagely-scarred face, truculent jaw, thick chest and smoky- 
bright eye could be felt the force of a tempestuous vitality 
they were believed, especially as they were often followed 
by a laugh of a peculiarly shrill, ringing, disconcerting 
quality, not unlike the chirrup of a pebble skimming and 
hopping over a frozen pond—a laugh disquietingly incon- 
gruous from a huge fort of a man. To women he was court- 
eous, with a kind of delicate elaboration which we describe as 
old-fashioned, but he could be very ominous. He concealed 
nothing, but, unlike many frank natures, he did not boast. 
Swinburne, who adored him, wrote after his death that 


He rode life’s lists as a god might ride. 


I do not think there was anything god-like about Richard 
Burton, but there certainly was not a touch of the Coalition 
Liberal about him. He was quite incapable of thinking 
himself, or pretending to be, other than he was, and he was 
quite fearless and honest. 
* * * 
He wrote more than fifty volumes. He excelled the 
sedentary in concentration. But he is a dull writer. His 
Pilgrimage to Mecca and some lectures he published under 
the title of Wanderings in Three Continents, are the most read- 
able volumes I have discovered. You can see how dull the 
accounts of his travels are from just opening them—dull, 
of course, to the general reader. All his immense energy 
went in accumulation and rapidity of work, none of it in 
construction, selection and vivid writing. There is one I 
always mean to get, “ Wit and Wisdom from West Africa: 
a collection of 2,859 Proverbs, being an attempt to make 
Africans delineate themselves.” His translation of Catullus 
is certainly not good ; the interest of it lies in the notes on 
the passages which are usually not translated at all. His 
thoughts were not original and he was no poet. 
Do what thy manhood bids thee do, from none but self expect 
applause, 
He noblest lives and noblest dies who makes and keeps his self- 
made laws 
are specimens of the few lines among the many he wrote, 
which have the ring and vigour of his personality in them. 
Those lines were written out of himself. He tried a good 
many religions. Sufism, Roman Catholicism, Moham- 
medanism, Agnosticism seemed in turn to him to be the 
best attitude towards the world. To the last two he was 
on the whole most constant. He combined scepticism 
with superstition. Though he used to throw out of his 
pockets the little relics and Catholic charms his wife 
used to drop perpetually into them, he liked to keep about 
him horse chestnuts in little bags against the evil eye, and 
he believed in the curative properties of silver, laying 
florins on his eyes when they were tired or tying silver 
coins round his gouty foot. 
* * * 


His fame as a traveller will endure; possibly he may 
be remembered in notes to learned books as an anthropo- 
logist, and perhaps in years to come some who meet him in 
the precincts of their own subjects may be tempted to look 
him up. If they do, in some degree, he is sure to impress 
their imaginations 

Give me a spirit that on life’s rough sea 

Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind. 

Even till his sail-yards tremble and his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low 

That she drinks water and her keel ploughs air. 


AFFABLE HAwE. 
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RECENT FICTION 
The Black Diamond. By F. Brerr Younc. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Women and Children. By Hucu pe Sfurncourt. Parsons 
8s. 6d. 

This, it appears, is Mr. Brett Young’s eighth novel and so 
it is time for him to “ shape.” And, indeed, he does shape; 
as fathers say of their sons—he is getting on very well. 
There is no justification for disappointment, and yet it is 
there. Like those fathers, Mr. Brett Young’s readers imagined 
romantic and splendid possibilities, and sadness tinges 
satisfaction when it appears that his positive accomplish- 
ments are quite good and on sound lines. He is getting on 
very well and, like his hero in The Dark Tower, he seems 
to be “‘ trying to submerge the emotional, mystical, fallible 
(he would have called it) temperament with which he had 
been gifted by a sedulous cultivation of everything 
material.” Except for a few precious touches of landscape 
on the Welsh marches there is nothing of “ wild beauty.” 
Mr. Young has become the faithful realist dealing out 
careful measures of emotion. We read him with respect 
but hardly with excitement unless he rouses us by the 
violence of some well-described scrap in a public-house. 
There are times when the story lacks peculiar quality, when 
it is just the production of any truthful, observant writer. 
There are times when it seems very Jong. It gives the 
credible prose of the matter without imaginative excursions. 
It is life without much beauty of design ; life as it appeared 
to that philosopher who described it as just one damned 
thing after another. 

Abner Fellows is the son of a coalminer who works in a 
pit on the border of Staffordshire or Worcestershire. The 
ugly, frowsy life is well realised. We have the football 
ground, the whippets, the pub, the squalid garishness of 
the Wakes, and through it all the father who gives Abner 
a weekly “ belting” appears to him as a benignant figure. 
It is strange and credible. Mr. Young appears to know 
something of the seamy side of football—he knows a good 
deal about many things—and his hero is dismissed from his 
employment because he will not sell a match. He is a good 
fellow, but he has a young stepmother and a jealous father. 
And so there is a quarrel ; grim, violent doings and departure. 
He becomes a tramp looking for work, a navvy, a farm 
labourer. Fine stretches of country are indicated, but we 
are not always sure whether we see them through Abner’s or 
Mr. Young’s eyes. We are grateful for a section of English 
life patiently described, for an unsentimental presentment 
of character. Abner himself is a well-drawn figure, a man 
fundamentally good, though no saint, buffeted and per- 
secuted by fortune. Of low or average mentality and strong 
vitality, ungrounded in morals but essentially decent, he 
is very much at the mercy of circumstance in the form of 
woman. Mr. Brett Young is never gross, but sex relation 
bulks large in his story. Abner is the faithful friend of 
women, and he is, on the whole, a reassuring figure, though 
drink and amours are prominent in his life. The social 
student need not despair if this is the material on which 
he must work. 

This is a world in which a good fellow may come to grief, 
and Mr. Young shows how a man’s virtues conspire against 
him. The story is not didactic, but it is edifying. There 
are no politics in this uncompromising and yet sympathetic 
study of the labourer. The details of riotous living are not 
hidden, and yet all the time the man returns punctually and 
faithfully to his labour. Sexually, he is normal and decent, 
and yet circumstances place him in difficult and discredit- 
able positions ; he is a loyal comrade and, it seems, a traitor 
to his friend. Capable of the quiet, domestic life, he is 
embroiled in jealousies, resentments, persecutions, vilifica- 
tions. The Abners of this world are deeply wronged. They 
want guidance and friendship; they want to be understood. 
They are classed hastily and superficially, but each case 
has its merits and every man his peculiar expression. It is 

& crowning irony when he is driven to enlist, and so we take 


leave of him. Mr. Brett Young does not insist on drawing 
morals, but he has written a book that makes for charity 
and understanding. Its standard of character is high and 
the women are remarkably good. 

After Mr. Brett Young, the first impression of Mr. Hugh 
de Sélincourt’s book is that it is artificial, though it is very 
fervid. We are told that, although primarily a work of 
art, it is devised to give “sexual instruction.” Mr. de 
Sélincourt is an idealist, with claims to be a man of the world, 
a gusher who is no fool, a rhetorician with lapses into 
humour. His book may be edifying and even inspiring, 
but it does not please; it is a severe ordeal to read it and 
almost as bad as going to a Brieux play. If one dare read 
it and comment on it, this is in part from a fear of one’s own 
squeamishness and indolence. Ugly and perplexing things 
have to be faced, and we may have some sympathy with 
Mr. de Sélincourt’s rather frenzied courage. You may 
disagree with him deeply and angrily, but not always. In 
its way the book is a sincere quest for beauty. 

It is easy to say that the people in the story are obsessed 
by sex, but it might be replied that the artist has always 
been accustomed to isolate a part of life and to concentrate 
upon it. Sex is to most people a disconcerting subject, 
and here, where it is in overwhelming proportions, it calls 
for perpetual mental and emotional adjustments. Mr. de 
Sélincourt sees a world of shy and ignorant children wander- 
ing in a maze and he would help them. He is a man of 
delicacy and sensitiveness roused, and he might be called 
an enthusiast in sex. Yet the lewd had better avoid his 
book unless they are groping for light. The plan and 
incidents of it need not be detailed, but one’s trouble is that 
its ideas are not in terms of credible character and event. 
Much of it seems dreadfully unreal. One would guard 
against a mere acceptance of the usual, but it is difficult to 
believe in the excellent gentleman who dislikes human beings, 
in the naked boy of a highly-cultivated wildness, in the 
heroine whose glowing ideals divorce her from all usage and 
tradition. Above all, we do not believe in Mr. Jenkins, the 
murderous brute maddened by his occupation of slaughtering 
animals and, in a spirit of schoolboy insult, suggested as 
suitable for a churchwarden. 

Mr. Jenkins, however, belongs less to the sexual part 
of the book than to that which is concerned with the war. 
He points the suggestion that our soldiers have learnt 
evil and violent ways and, so ardent a pacifist is Mr. de 
Sélincourt, that he has nothing but bitter scorn for 
those fire-eaters, Mr. Clutton Brock and Professor Gilbert 
Murray. His contempt embraces most institutions and 
all authority. He salle against mawkish concealments 
and the subterfuges of conventional morality. We are 
confronted with arguments in the mad rhetoric of 
nightmare, with fluency that is not devoid of ecstasy, 
with eloquence that provokes thought. It is an idealism 
that overrides matter and sense; all is to yield to 
the simple touchstones of faith and love. He has no 
difficulty with custom and convention, for thought rules in 
a free world. There is no wisdom of the ages represented 
in human institutions, but there are “creative laws” which 
are on the point of discovery. Humanity is invited to 
take a step forward. Mr. de Sélincourt is ready to face 
anything. He is very serious, very well-intentioned and 
devoted. His book must agitate and may stimulate. 
To say that it will be considered not in the best of taste is 
to put it mildly. He is a prophet ready for his stoning. 
We may wonder whether those who had some little panic 
of sympathy for the prophets used to throw their stones 
softer or harder than the others. ALLAN MonKHOUSE. 


EVOLUTION AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 


Instinct and the Unconscious : a Contribution to a Biological 
Theory of the Psychoneuroses. By W. H. R. Rivers, 
M.D., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. Cambridge: University 
Press. 16s. 

When Sigmund Freud launched his revolutionary theories 
into the world, psychology was in a languishing condition, 
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Not many decades had elapsed since it was merely a depart- 
ment of metaphysics, with no claim whatever to be considered 
asascience. Such doctrines as belonged to it were shrouded 
in a heavy fog of cumbrous words, which to the ordinary 
mind increased rather than diminished the profound obscuri- 
ties and difficulties of the subject. When the light began 
to dawn, it was the intellectual functions that were first 
illuminated. The laws of association were minutely worked 
out, and for a time association was regarded as the key 
to nearly all mental processes. But association proved of 
little use in interpreting the emotional or “ affective” 
regions of the mind, and the view that intellect was the 
pre-eminent factor of mind could not be long entertained 
by any impartial observer of human nature. Then there 
arose the school of experimental psychology, founded by 
Wundt, which still flourishes exceedingly. But here again 
the results have been disappointing by comparison with the 
vast amount of labour expended. Many isolated facts of 
interest have been discovered, but they have not linked up 
into any big theory; they have furnished no key to mental 
processes, no wide principle of general interest to relieve 
the desolating tedium of the work. 

It was in this state of affairs that Freud began to enunciate 
his theories which, whether right or wrong, were soon per- 
ceived to be of vital interest and importance. Psychology 
sprang forth into new life, full of promise of some real com- 
prehension of the human mind; the vitality of the new 
doctrine was attested by the fury of the controversy which 
ensued, and which extended even into the lay Press. Freud’s 
method of approach was different from any hitherto tried ; 
it was based on experience of functional nervous disease— 
the conclusions derived from the study of hysterical patients 
being transferred (perhaps too indiscriminately) to explain 
the workings of the normal mind. Freud insisted on the 
importance of “the unconscious,” or submerged part of 
mind, of which earlier psychologists had taken little note. 


He pointed out that our feelings, our desires, our actions, © 


our thoughts often spring from motives of whose very exist- 
ence we are unaware, since they are buried too deep to be 
reached by introspection. These hidden and unconscious 
parts of the mind exercise just as much influence, however, 
upon the character and conduct of the individual as 
any of the well-recognised and obvious motives on the 
surface. They cannot be scrutinised directly, but can be 
approached by indirect methods—through dreams, hypnosis, 
etc. Sometimes a portion of submerged consciousness 
becomes occluded, functionally shut off from the rest of the 
mind, with no free outlet. Hence arise the phobias, ob- 
sessions, paralyses and other manifestations of hysteria and 
similar disorders. In Freud’s view, all such occluded 
portions of consciousness are rooted in repressed sexual 
feelings, often dating from infancy. 

For years the controversy ensuing was carried on with 
that unbalanced vehemence which is natural to men when 
first confronted with a novel theory of high human signi- 
ficance. But at length a more moderate opinion has pre- 
vailed. It is now widely recognised that Freud’s discoveries 
are vital and essential to the understanding of mental 
processes, but that he went wrong in assigning an altogether 
excessive réle to sexual feelings as the origin of functional 
nervous disorders. This point of view has been strongly 
confirmed by the study of the nervous affections of soldiers 
during the war. The doctrines of repression and submerged 
consciousness have been abundantly illustrated, but in 
the great majority of cases a sexual origin could not reason- 
ably be predicated. ’ 

Dr. Rivers accepts this view of Freud’s work, which now 
seems likely to prevail in future. The object of his present 
volume is not to adduce arguments on one side or the other, 
but starting from the assumption that Freud’s views (apart 
from sex) are in the main correct, to set forth a biological 
interpretation thereof or, in other words, to point out how 
the facts can be brought in line with, and explained by, the 
theory of evolution. A few examples of his reasoning 


will indicate the character of the book. When an animal 
is confronted with danger, there are often alternative 
methods of reaction. It may, for instance, show fight, or 
it may flee away in terror. Those modes of reaction are 
entirely different, and success will be best promoted if 
one of them is adopted in full strength, all tendency towards 
the other being entirely suppressed. If the animal shows 
fight, for instance, its prospects of success would be gravely 
prejudiced if there were the least manifestation of timidity. 
It is necessary that the emotions of fear should be com- 
pletely suppressed. Yet since other situations often arise, 
which are best met by flight, it is not to the advantage of 
the animal that the instinct of fear should be altogether 
eradicated. Particularly in the case of human beings, 
where the reactions to different situations are extraordinaril 

numerous and varied, it is necessary that the potentialities 
of all these should be present, though in any given situation 
they all have to be rigidly suppressed except one, in order 
that that one may operate in full strength. Hence Dr, 
Rivers finds a biological significance in suppression, which 
he regards as a form of inhibition—a view of much pro- 
fundity and interest. 

During the war, one of the commonest forms of hysteria 
among soldiers was that of mutism. Of this symptom, 
Dr. Rivers in conformity with his theory points out a bio- 
logical explanation. Among animals one form of reaction 
to danger is by immobility, complete stillness serving to 
conceal the animal from observation by its enemy. In the 
case of a herd of animals, it is necessary for the safety of all 
that each individual should react by immobility. A warning 
cry from any one of the herd would, so to speak, give away 
the show, and lay open the community to attack. Hence 
the high biological necessity for silence under certain circum- 
stances, and Dr. Rivers suggests that hysterical mutism 
is an expression of an instinct lying deep in the human mind, 
where it has been implanted by long ages of evolution. 

Still bolder is his attempt to account by an evolutionary 
theory for those curious cases of dissociation and double 
personality which occasionally come before the attention of 
the medical world. In these cases, the patient forgets the 
whole of his previous life ; he does not know his own name, 
and his character is often entirely changed. He is a new 
personality. Casting about for a biological parallel, Dr. 
Rivers finds it in the life-history of insects and of amphibians. 
A similar transformation of feelings and sensations is neces- 
sary when a caterpillar becomes an imago, for the movements 
of the latter would be gravely interfered with if the instincts 
of the former were to persist. So also the experiences of a 
tadpole leading an aquatic existence are widely different 
from those of the terrestrial frog into which it develops. 
It is of fundamental importance to the species that the 
tadpole should be open to memories only of an aquatic 
kind, whereas the existence of the fully-developed frog 
would be seriously prejudiced by such memories ; its inter- 
ests are best served if it is open only to memories of a terres- 
trial kind. Under these circumstances we should have 
what Dr. Rivers calls “a perfectly characteristic example 
of dissociation and of alternate consciousness amounting 
to double personality.” And he proceeds to point out that 
in the course of his evolution man passed through an am- 
phibian stage. 

These examples suffice to illustrate Dr. Rivers’s theory, 
though they cannot do justice to the skill and precision 
with which he works it out. This precision leaves little 
scope for criticism of detail. Dr. Rivers offers us a bio 
logical interpretation of the Freudian theory, which within 
the four walls of his hypothesis is thoroughly plausible and 
interesting. But the larger question arises as to whether 
we need remain within the four walls of his hypothesis. 
That hypothesis virtually amounts to this: that every 
animal function is either of some present use to the animal 
or is the survival of a function which was of use at some 
previous period of evolution. The theory of natural selection 
ascribes the development of all parts of an animal to their 
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utility, and Darwin himself admitted that teleology lay 
at the root of his theory. Since Darwin wrote, efforts have 
been incessant in every department of biological science 
to trace the uses, past or present, of every kind of structure 
or function, however superficially adventitious it may 
appear. The structure or function in question is then said 
to bear a “biological interpretation”; in other words, 
it is linked up with the doctrine of natural selection and 
appears somewhat more comprehensible than it previously 
did. Many biologists in these days, however, will not 
accept natural selection as being anything further than a 
part-agency of evolution. Others, and notably Jacques 
Loeb, insist that there are many functions which neither 
are, nor have been, nor are in n correlation with 
reactions that are useful to the animal. Into this great 
problem we obviously cannot enter here. But the question 
is still forcibly suggested whether many of the symptoms 
of hysteria described by Dr. Rivers may not more easily 
be interpreted as purely adventitious and non-teleological 
reactions evoked by powerful and exceptional stimuli. 
Need we really attribute to them a biological significance ? 
If we must, well, then we cannot do better than follow 
Dr. Rivers. He has bridged an impasse by means of a 
fertile biological imagination, not only in the Darwinian but 
also in the Freudian spirit, for Freud perceives deep sig- 
nificance in the most trifling actions and in the most fleeting 
dreams of an uneasy sleeper. We must gather ourselves 
together, and either leap the chasm in the way shown us 
by Dr. Rivers, or else confess that the world is not so meaning 
and significant a habitation as is generally supposed. 
Huex# EL tor. 


PAUVRE LELIAN 
Verlaine. By Haroip Nicotson. Constable. 12s. 6d. 


Verlaine’s life is so thoroughly documented that nothing is 
likely to be discovered sufficiently important to upset the 
structure Mr. Nicolson has raised. He has included every- 
thing that matters and refrained from surfeiting us with 
those trivial anecdotes which delight the vicariously dis- 
reputable. He has besides set out the events in such a 
manner as to reveal the poet’s character and, by judicious 
quotation, to illustrate their effect upon his poetry. 

It is a character more docile under such treatment than 
that of most poets. The naive, usually but one element in 
the composition of an artist’s personality, is the whole of 
Verlaine’s. It is not quite true to say that he remained a 
child all his life, for a child is continually absorbing and 
synthesising its experience. He responded to the impression, 
and there the matter ended. So, though aware momentarily 
of the inevitability of consequence, he always believed it 
possible to escape by flight if his actions led him to an 
unpleasant position. Like a child, he was gross, cunning, 
ingenuous and delicate by turns, because he could never see 
that one of these was more desirable than the other. It 
is true that at times he yearns for the douce foyer—the 
little wife, the little flat and the steady work at the Hétel de 
Ville, but that is not because he believes in their moral 
superiority. They provide that “external discipline ” 
which he so greatly needed, and found, at times, in prison 
regulations, in the Catholic Church, and in his hospitals. 
There is a touch, too, of the child, who talks objectively of 
its misfortunes, in the famous anagram he made on his 
name, Pauvre Lélian. 

‘“* Poor Verlaine” is the key-note to which Mr. Nicolson 
tunes his biography, and it is the fairest he could have chosen. 
Verlaine was a guileless reprobate, and it is better to admit 
it than te encourage the legend of the modern Villon. Our 
“‘mad, bad, glad, sad brother’s name” will carry more 
adjectives than even Swinburne gave it, but never that 
‘“‘ poor.” Villon could, or did, kill a man in anger or for his 
money, but Verlaine, whether he pursue the loyal Lepelletier 
through the thickets of the Bois with a sword-stick, shoot 





Rimbaud in the wrist, or bully his old mother, is merely 
tetchy. Besides, Villon lived on his mistress, Verlaine’s 
mistresses lived on him. 

Mr. Nicolson has displayed all this in a most pleasant 
manner, and has made us a man neither admirable nor 
despicable, but one to whom our ordinary standards do not 
apply ; after this another biography would be superfluous, 
There are, however, certain points which might deserve a 
more considered treatment than he has space to accord 
them. Chief among these is the alliance with Rimbaud. 
Mr. Nicolson is unsympathetic rather than unjust to Rim- 
baud ; he admits his genius, but qualifies it as “‘ unpleasing ” ; 
and he regards him as the “ sinister influence,” the demon, 
the ruin of Verlaine’s life; it was he who dragged out 
Verlaine to vagabondage and the subsequent disasters, 
Admitting, for the moment, that without him Verlaine 
would have remained in Paris, regained his post in the Civil 
Service and led a quiet life, might he not then have achieved 
the merely partial success of Coppée or Samain under like 
conditions ? If he owes his disreputability to Rimbaud 
he is also indebted to him for the ultimate development 
of his subtle art. Rimbaud unheard of, absinthe would 
have ensured him the former without the latter. 

In the last forty odd pages Mr. Nicolson deals with the 
subject of Verlaine’s literary position. This necessitates a 
sketch of the French mind so rapid as to verge on the 
epigrammatic. Thus: ‘“ They have patriotism but no 
public spirit, foresight but no vision, wit but no humour, 
personality but no individualism .... They are logical 
without being consequent, consistent without being con- 
secutive .... They have none of our cheerful and 
blundering intuition.” 

Some such distortion was perhaps inevitable ; our native 
intuition, however cheerful, is not of much help towards 
precise and concentrated expression. It is perhaps excusable 
since it throws Verlaine into that sharp relief which assists 
a true appreciation of his significance. By this accentuation 
of the hard brilliance, the oratory, in general the lack of 
intimacy in French literature, we are less likely to overlook 
the fact that Verlaine is their first purely lyric genius since 
Ronsard. Incidentally, it raises an interesting question as 
to the national ear—whether we do not, with our sense of 
tonic stress, read into Verlaine a melody which is not his. 
Mr. Nicolson decides that, though many Frenchmen may be 
unable to appreciate the delicacy of Verlaine’s rhythms, the 
fault is theirs and not the poet’s. France has greater poets, 
but none so undeniably, so supremely and it must be said 
so exclusively a lyric poet. It is a conclusion which is 
implicit in this biography, but one which is not forced upon 
the reader. After a careful analysis of the more obvious 
components of Verlaine’s elusive verse, Mr. Nicolson hesitates 
on the edge of enthusiasm, and says: “‘ He reflects little that 
is not transitory and stands for much that will always be 
condemned.” But this agreeable volume, with its ample 
quotations, is testimony to a much warmer conviction. 

We may perhaps correct an impression given by Mr. 
Nicolson when he says that there exists no Anglo-Saxon 
monograph on the life and works of Paul Verlaine. There 
is a short but sound study by Mr. Wilfred Thorley in Con- 
stable’s Modern Biographies, which contains, moreover, @ 
portrait of Verlaine in bed, by Mr. Rothenstein. 


A HUMANIST 


Old-World Essays. By R. L. Gates. O'Connor. 8s. 6d. 

Although Mr. Gales does not say so, many of these essays 
have evidently been reprinted, with little if any alteration, 
from the papers in which they originally appeared. Wehave 
no objection to the republication of reviews and articles, 
but as a rule most reviews would be improved by the omission 
of that occasional note which has little relevance in a book. 
It is not helpful when an essay on concrete and abstract 
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religion, @ propos of a seventeenth-century tract, begins, 
“ The same post which brought this book for review brought 
me also from a friend an engraving of the ‘ Creation Window ’ 
in the Church of St. Neot in Cornwall.” Such an intro- 
duction reminds the reader unnecessarily of the imperman- 
ence of the essay ; it reduces it from the occasional to the 
trivial. And in essence Mr. Gales is far from trivial. He is 
one of those rare and satisfactory persons who contrive 
to be informative without giving one that sense of inferi- 
ority which is conveyed by so many men of knowledge. He 
himself, we judge, values atmosphere, spirit, far more than 
facts; he is a devotee of the truth rather than of literal 
veracity, and he insists on the essentials which unite rather 
than on the accidentals which divide men from men, and 
this without any of that blurring of edges which marks 


_ so much modern tolerance as merely a vague, kindly in- 


decision. 

With this temperament he is naturally sensitive to words, 
colours and outlines. His own verse shows him as one of 
the few modern poets who can write a carol without that 
sounding, condescending virtuosity affected by some students 
of the Middle Ages. In one essay here he laments on the 
mispronunciation slowly being forced on this generation 
by pedants who waste our time in teaching us to pronounce 
words as they are spelt, making faces the while at the other 
pedants who insult our vision by spelling words as they are 
pronounced. We have not met better sense about language, 
not even in Mr. Bridges’s essays, than in this paper on 
“Language Mechanical and Vital” : 

The technical names belonging to every craft and trade, as, say, 
the different parts of musical instruments, for instance, the “ bridge ” 
of a fiddle, in French the “ chevalet,” the little horse, belong to this 
vital language. All such names of common articles of use as a 
“sauce-boat ” or a “clothes-horse” show this play of fancy. I 
myself much prefer the old English “ incense-boat ” to the modern 
“thurible ” or “‘ censer.”” One word contains an image ; the others 
are mere prosaic descriptions of a thing from its use, like the American 
term “suspenders ” for braces. If our own humanitarian 
age had witnessed the invention of that instrument of discipline, 
the “ cat-o’-nine-tails *» would doubtless have been termed a “ flagel- 
lator.” The grim irony of the one term is popular, the dull pedantry 
of the other is academic. 


Mr. Gales’s interest quickens to other things than books 
and words. He is full of a genuine sympathy with the 
doings and devices of ordinary people, and can write charm- 
ingly on games or meals, on church-going or sight-seeing, 
and with kindness even about liberal theologians whose view 
of the Middle Ages differs widely from hisown. It is a most 
attractive book, whose apparent superficiality should not be 
allowed to distract attention from its reasonable wisdom. 


AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


Letters to a Niece. By Henry Apams. Constable. 14s. 


Those who would know more of the author of The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams will turn in vain to this little volume. 
It contains a poetical statement of his antithesis of the 
Virgin and the Dynamo; a few charming recollections of 
happy days in the South Seas; some more disillusioned 
notes on Europe and England, and some generalisations 
which read like the tired, whimsical judgments of a man 
who has lived for thought and found thought a poor sub- 
stitute for life. What we need if we are to judge adequately 
this most remarkable of modern Americans, an American 
Who at times makes Henry James seem a little provincial 
and at other times makes William James seem European, 
1s more information about that personal life which, in spite 
of its unblushing egotism, the Education so impenetrably 
veiled. From the Education one hardly knew whether 
Henry Adams was married or a bachelor: one knows from 
other sources that he was married, that his wife’s death 
was a tragedy which left him maimed, and that to her 
memory St. Gaudens designed what is his most noble and 
imaginative monument. It is perhaps unfair to reduce all 
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(2) A Reprint of the latest Report issued by Truth on 
the work of the Pelman Institute. 

(3) A form entitling you to enrol for the full Course 
on reduced terms. 


Write for the above to-day to the Pelman Institute, 








120 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. (aoe) 
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philosophies to personalities, but there is no doubt that 
accurately to gauge so individual a philosophy as that of 
Adams we need a personal key. 

The letters in this volume are not all to his niece, Miss 
La Farge; but the later ones are less entertaining, and 
fuller of that deliberate peevishness which allows him to 
abuse the English while enjoying their hospitality, and to 
scold Paris while he chooses it for his home, At times one 
believes that in these and similar generalisations one has 
found the clue to what is wrong with Adams, For instance, 
in this passage : 

That Rome and Michael Angelo should at first knock one silly, is 
proof of sense. The world contains only one or two great tragic 
motives in the historical drama, and Rome concentrates them, as 
Michael does, so that they strike anyone with imagination almost 
a physical blow. Florence is not tragic at all, and in spite of Dante 
and all the rest, never counts for a motive. It is not quite so fat 
and gross as the Touraine. Boccaccio is not quite as frankly swinish 
as Balzac. But Florence was always mercantile—never imperial 
or spiritual; and I think that was really what worried Dante. I 
feel it even in the mosaic marbling of the Campanile; and the 
Penseroso seems to me to be pondering what it means. Evidently 
he is in a mess, and cannot for his life understand it. So I think 
Michael felt in Florence that his style of art was out of place, as 
Dante’s was in the earlier time. Florence is a place to play in. 
Tuscany always was peaceful, fat and sensual. 


A meaning is discernible in the statement that Florence is 
not tragic, but after that the judgment gets further and 
further from the truth. To call the city of Savonarola, of 
Fra Angelico, of S. Antoninus “ never spiritual ” is meaning- 
less. Yet Adams was an acute scholar and an able historian. 
Is it not possible that for him, as he complains for other 
Americans, sex had lost its old vehement significance, and 
so he suspects that life which, whether displayed in the 
restraint of the saints or the exuberance of the sinners, was 
always wholehearted and positive, with never a touch of 
the eunuch? Adams was, in these later years, timid and 
angry at his timidity, and finds vent for his anger in attacking 
a life which enrages him further by its richness and variety. 

There are passages in the earlier letters which remind the 
reader now of a more refined Mark Twain, now of Lewis 
Carroll, whom Adams resembled in his genuine and genial 
affection for children. And he writes with something of 
Carroll’s playful manner : 

Some people seem to think a cobra only a snake, and speak trivially 
of him; but to me, a cobra is what he was to the Brahmin and 
Hindu, clearly a snake-deity; and when he stands up and flattens 
his neck and swings about, he looks to me forty feet high, with a 
mission to civilise Europe and America. . I not only under- 
stand why the cobra is worshipped, but I am quite prepared to 
worship him myself rather than have any misunderstanding with 
him. . . . The cobra has a human air of condensed venom and 
power such as would make the fortune of a newspaper-editor. 

All of these letters are slight; and Miss La Farge’s note, 
while it gives a pleasant account of Adams in his lighter 
moments, is neither full nor intimate enough to be very 
helpful. We hope that the work is only the prelude to a 
more serious biographical study. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Cambridge Essays on Adult Education. Edited by R. St. Jonn Parry. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Workers’ Education: American and Foreign Experiments. By 
Artuur GLEASON. Bureau of Industrial Research, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 50 cents. 

We may usefully be reminded that there is going on in Great Britain 
at this moment, unnoticed by the politicians and the newspapers, 
and quite unsuspected by the suburban season-ticket holder, a new 
ferment among small but numerous and widely scattered sections of 
the wage-earners, in the form of a demand for further education. It 
would surprise both Sir George Younger and Mr. Geoffrey Howard 
if they were told that the fact that neither the Coalition nor the Free 
Liberal Parties seems to care a button about Adult Education, and that 
the Labour Party shows that it does care, is one of the causes of the 
steady recruiting of the last-named. The Universities, in their present 
financial crisis, are increasingly conscious that, in return for enlarged 
Grants in Aid, they will presently be required to make “ extra-mural 
teaching” as great and as important a part of their work as either 
undergraduate courses or post-graduate research. In Cambridge 


Essays on Adult Education, edited by the Vice-Master of Trinity and 
dedicated to the Master of Balliol, will be found an authoritative 
description of the aims and purpose, organisation and method of this 
new movement. At once slighter and wider is the little pamphlet 
in which Mr. Arthur Gleason brings together, for American readers, 
brief descriptions of what is being done, mostly by Trade Unions and 
** Labour Colleges ”’ in the United States ; all the British experiments 
and achievements in Adult Education, and some scattered attempts 
of like character in Belgium and Germany. By far the best survey, 
however, is still to be found in the very interesting 400-page volume 
which the Stationery Office disguises as the “ Final Report of the 
Adult Education Committee (Comd. 821)”; and sells, to the despair 
of capitalist publishers, at 1s. 9d. net. 


Topee and Turban; or, Here and There in India. By Lieut.-Colonel 
H. A. Newett. The Bodley Head. £1 1s. 

Colonel Newell’s book is better than Baedeker; it is profusely 
illustrated with photographs, many of which are really beautiful. 
Besides, for all we know there may not be guide books covering all 
the ground which he has traversed. Perhaps Colonel Newell has 
supplied a real want. But his book is not for fireside reading—unless 
the reader be a perfect glutton for unadorned fact. ‘‘ The fort is seen 
on the left within a furlong of the highway. Its massive brown 
ramparts, now the playground of innumerable monkeys, enclose 
the old capital of Mysore, entered from this side by two imposing gate- 
ways.” That is the kind of thing which makes this sentence—a 
little further down the same page—of almost absorbing interest: 
“Through an open window I saw a man shaving.”” There are too few 
human touches, even of this bald description. 


Echoes of the "Eighties. ANonymovus. Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d, 


“Tf men and women had not gossiped, history would be dull 
stuff.” That is a true word. These leaves from the diary of a 
Victorian lady would be a much-valued possession if they had not so 
many competitors in kind. They are light, amusing reading, sure to 
please. Publishers are said to object to the way such books are 
reviewed, for the reviewer quotes the best stories and often such a 
string of them that temptation to buy the book itself is killed. This 
book is full of good stories new and old. We will, however, not 
quote the best. With the assurance that there are far better ones in 
the book we submit the following to our readers. The first is a story 
of the riots which in the ‘eighties fluttered London for a day or 
two, almost persuading people that the revolution was at hand. A 
lady was driving in her brougham that eventful day and was stopped 
by the mob. “I have nothing, indeed, indeed, I have nothing,” she 
cried. ‘‘ Oh, haven’t you!” called out one man, “ then we'll give you 
something,” and he placed a neat little carriage clock on the seat in 
front of her. Dean Mansel, of Oxford fame, like a good many eminent 
metaphysicians, was a wit. On hearing that Gladstone was acting 
from conviction in disestablishing and disendowing the Irish Church, 
he growled: ‘Conviction generally follows robbery; in this case 
robbery follows conviction.”” His joke about a freshman up for examin- 
ation of the name of Field-flowers is more enviable. ‘“‘ He deserves,” 
said the professor, “‘ to be ploughed for the first half of his name and 
plucked for the second.” The author’s own comments on men and 
events are kindly and shrewd. 


Domestic Life in Scotland, 1488-1688. By Jonn Warrack. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Warrack’s book is a little disappointing. He has drawn much 
of his subject-matter from unpublished records, but he gives us the 
facts tidily presented in modern language. ‘“‘ Let us see, therefore, 
what was the actual furnishing of a Scottish castle in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. Arriving at one of these strongholds in the 
dusk of a winter afternoon, we are led up the winding stone staircase 
by a retainer swinging a horn lantern. On the first floor is the great 
hell. . . A long narrow table known as the ‘hie burde’ is set 
across one end of the room.”” And so on to a description of the furni- 
ture and of the evening meal. But can such a description hold its own 
for one instant with the ill-spelt will in which the testator enumerates 
the different articles he leaves to individual children, the household 
accounts from which the antiquary draws his ideas of the daily fare ? 
We are grateful to Mr. Warrack for his research, but we wish that he 
had given us more meat and less sauce. 


Sigurd. By Karnarine Lee Bares. J. M. Dent and Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Sigurd was a collie—without doubt a charming and delightful collie 
—but not one whit more charming than our mongrel bull-terrier or your 
cocker. Every man knows that his own dog is the most intelligent 
animal in the world, but he also knows that his friends, being blinded 
by the imaginary merits of their dogs, will be unable to perceive this 
fact, and he is content that it should be so. Women are otherwise. 
They fancy that the superlative excellence of their own dogs is an 
absolute, not a relative, fact. Some such misconception seems to have 
led Miss Bates to write a life of “ Sigurd.” And she has written it well. 


The Islanders of the Pacific, By Lieut.-Col. T. R. Sr.-JoHNSTON. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 25s. 

The myths of primitive peoples are always an interesting subject 

for study on account not only of the peculiarities of individual race 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 





Proceedings of the 
BRUSSELS 
INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


In 5 vols., complete, 42s. net, or separately as under :— 
Net. Postage. 

Vol. 1.—Report of the Con- 

ference .. ° o. o. 4. on 3d. 


Vol. 2.—Verbatim Record of 3 vols 
the Debates oe 78. 6d. +» 6d. 21s. net 


Vol. 3.—Statements on the (postage 
Financial Situation of the Is. 3d.). 
Countries represented at 
the Conference .. -- I2s. 6d. ~— 

Statistical Memoranda on Cur- owt: 

21s, net 
(postage 
Is. 3d.). 


rency, Public Finance and 
Trade es a -» T2s. 6d. os «& 


Memoranda of Economic Ex- 
perts oe oe «+ I2s. 6d. 





HARRISON & SONS, LTD., 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





The Test of Quality 


““SHELL” ts the 
only motor spirit 


supplied to dealers in bulk for 
re-sale through kerb-side plants 
under the following conditions;— 


THAT “SHELL” WILL BE STORED 
AND RETAILED SEPARATELY, NOT 
MIXED WITH MOTOR SPIRIT OF 
ANY OTHER BRAND OR GRADE 


These conditions are made in the interests of the motoring 
public equally with our own. We know that in “Shell” we 
possess infinitely the best motor spirit procurable, and we 
cannot risk its use for raising the quality of inferior brands 
or grades of petrol. 


Shell-Mex, Lia. 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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WHILE STATESMEN CONFER 


“Never were things so serious before in Central Europe ! 
That is the gist of the verdict passed by every responsible 
person one comes across, and the question is, how much 
further is there to fall before the bottom is reached, and what 
does such further disintegration entail ? ” A. RUTH FRY, 


Help to support the relief measures which have been under- 
taken by the Friends’ Relief Committee in Austria Germany, 


Poland and Russia. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY TO: 


THE FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND 


WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE 


(A. RUTH FRY, Hon Sec.), 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C,2. 
Gifts of Clothing (new or partly worn) will be welcomed at the 
Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 

Kindly mention ‘“‘The New Statesman” when replying to this 
Appeal. 


UU A 


SOUTHALL 
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myths but of the groundwork of similarity between the myths of 
widely divergent races. Colonel St.-Johnston gives pictures of Dobmen 
in Cornwall and in the New Hebrides which present a most striking 
similarity. The myths which surround cannibalism, again, have much 
in common with religious myths the world over. “ The sacrifice was 
considered to become incorporated with the god, and after it had been 
offered up and tasted by him you were really partaking of the actual 
body of the god and acquiring his virtues.” ‘‘ I must confess,” writes 
the author, “ that when I started this book I was influenced by the 
generally accepted idea that any traces of Sun-cult in the Melanesians 
had been received from the Polynesian immigrants, but the more I 
have gone into the subject the more I am convinced that both races 
were formerly worshippers of the sun.” The Pacific Islanders, he 
contends, need not and should not be allowed to die out. He. believes 
in a mixture of the Polynesian and European races “‘ because the 
Polynesian and the European had in remote ages one common ancestry, 
dating from the days of Sun-worship in England, but still faintly 
discernible in certain little ways.” At least that is an interesting 
suggestion. 


THE CITY 
[Tt reduction in the rate of interest allowed on 


Treasury Bills, which is now 6 per cent., came as a 

surprise to the Stock Markets, but was joyfully hailed 
as the precursor of sone td money and a fall in the Bank 
Rate. } a result, prices have moved up, and if only a way is 
found through the German impasse, we shall probably see a 
general all-round improvement in the investment markets. 
The improvement has covered most sections—War Loans, 
Home and Foreign Rails and even industrials. Dunlop 
Rubber Shares, as predicted here, now that the date of 
the final call on the new issue is passed, have begun their 
recovery, and are likely to rise some shillings more, for the 
debenture issue has carried the company over its financial 
difficulties, and the articles which are appearing on the 
company’s position in the Money Market Review and 
Investor's Chronicle (so exhaustive as to suggest sources of 
special information), serve to show that the shares are as 
undervalued at the present quotation as they were over- 
valued a year ago. Birmingham and Liverpool are breaking 
the ae of 6 per cent. loans by issuing 5} per cent. 
loans at 90, the stock being repayable at par in 1961, but the 
two corporations having the option of redeeming in 1941. 
If these two loans meet with a favourable reception they 
will probably mark the turn of the tide in municipal borrow- 
_ ing, for they yield somewhat less than all the recently issued 
municipal loans. 

* * 

Oil shares were at first prominent in the revival, but 
subsequently -drooped on the statement that certain 
American experts were of opinion that the Mexican oil 
supplies would give out in a year or two. Rumours have 
been afloat for a long time past that in some of the Mexican 
oilfields salt water was making its appearance, but well- 
informed quarters allege that this applies only to small 
portions of ye and it is a common occurrence in other 
parts of the world. The rumour probably suits the book 
of some share operators, and when they have satisfied their 
requirements in shares at low prices, the salt water will 

robably prove to be high quality oil! If there were to 
S any considerable reduction in the Mexican output, it 
would send up the price of oil all over the world. Latterly, 
oil has been declining in price in the United States, but 
it was much too high, and those who are most intimatel 
in touch with the situation are of opinion that the fall 
in price which has occurred (which allows a handsome 
voll ~ to most producers) is only temporary, and that in 
view of the heavy seasonal demand now approaching, and 
the falling off in production of many wells, a shortage of oil 
is again possible. Numerous companies have been formed 
across the Atlantic to purchase and store oil and its products, 
which is an indication of the way in which some of the big 
financial interests regard the outlook for this commodity. 

* * * 


American advices all point to a coming improvement, 
but indicate a considerable amount of uneasiness regarding 
the European situation. One banker’s circular states that : 

The European situation is so clouded by French, British and 
German propaganda that it is difficult to see through the fog. 
Should the question of the German indemnity be cleared up, a 
more aoe feeling will result, and our own prosperity be 


The following paragraph from the same circular has a 
familiar sound, and is no doubt doing service in Germany, 
Belgium, France and every European country : 

Labour is reluctant to accept its share of the return to normal 
prices. Here and there a severe struggle is being waged; at other 
points acceptance of wage reductions has been more prompt. While 
the present period of readjustment is no doubt painful in man 
instances, the nation must bear in mind that we are now called 
on to again compete in the markets of the world, with all other 
manufacturing nations, and that the governing factor in this com- 
petition is cost of production. 


In looking through business reports from foreign centres, 
I am astonished to find under the heading of Valencia, that 
the fruit market, f eprey for oranges, is considerably 
affected by the fall in prices on the English market, “ and 
by the belief that the British Government is considering 
the question of placing an import duty upon oranges, which 
has caused considerable uneasiness in the trade.” Surely, 
no member of the Federation of British Industries is going 
in for hothouse cultivation of oranges, although this might 
explain the rumours of a duty to prevent the British public 
from getting a fruit which the latest medical theory informs 
us is alive with vitamines—or is marmalade a key industry ? 

To pass from oranges to “soft” drinks may not be 
deemed too violent a transition, and many readers of these 
notes will be surprised and exceedingly sceptical at the 
following description of the United States under Prohibition, 
which is taken from the speech of Colonel B. T. L. Thomson, 
Chairman of the City of Chicago Brewing and Malt Co., Ltd. : 


As to the hope of beer coming back I should like to say a few 
words. We all know that the condition of America is far worse 
than it was before prohibition came in. Cases of drunkenness are 
greater in number, more prople are going into the asylums and 


there is more crime. It looks as if — who has no sympathy ° 


with the prohibition law is determined to break it wherever he 
ean. A condition of things is arising with which no State can 
cope. In America they are trying to make prohibitionists and tee 
totalers of people who do not want it. The result is they evade 
the law in various ways, either by buying drink which is being 
improperly imported, illicitly, or by distilling it in their own homes. 


It ought perhaps to be mentioned that the speech from 
which the foregoing extract is taken was not made in 
Chicago (Ill.) but in London (Eng.). A clue to the gallant 
Colonel’s indignation may be found in the statement that 
he was not hopeful of making much profit on “ soft” or 
temperance drinks, because “‘the American drinks iced 
water for choice if he cannot get alcoholic drink or beer.” 
To judge by their actions, however, the board of the City 
of Chicago Brewing Company do not seem to be confident 
of an early return to the day when alcohol will be plentiful 
and, as a consequence, drunkenness, insanity and crime will 
diminish, for according to other statements of the Chairman, 
they have converted part of their brewery into a cold 
storage warehouse. ‘‘ English papers please copy.” 
A. Emit Davies. 
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OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, and VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
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Works by 


CLEMENCE DANE 








OOKS.—Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols., 8vo, 16s.; Muirhead Bone, The 
Western Front, 100 illus., 2 by 42s., for 16s. ; Delwett’s Poe rage, roy. 8vo edit., 
Sis. 6d., for Ss., 1915 ; Building of Brieain and the Empire (Trails Social England), 
profusel ill morocco, £6 6s.; Ruskin’s W best edit., 
ollett's Worka. ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s. ; aoa Shelley in 
8s. Retrospective Review, be vols. £3. 10s., . oe Barrie's 
Street, edit. de luxe, _.. by Hug Thomson, 
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LITERARY. 





_ EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the Principat Exipon Literary Service, CowFro.p, Sussex, 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 


Z Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. Artuur Srocxwett, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, Loadon. No reading fees. Typing unesseatial. New authors wanted 
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OTOR BICYCLE 
model, 8 h.p. combination. Purchased August, 1920. Driven only 700 miles. 
Lucas Dynsmo lighting set. Cowey speedometer. Klaxon horn. Easting 
side-car, wind screen. Whole outfit practically new. Engine well-tuned and much 
better than new. Cost £223. Will accept 160 gu neas ‘inclusive of new licence) for 
prompt sale. A genuine bargain. Any trial welcomed. —Box 642, New Statesman 
ce, i0 Great Queen St.. Kingsway, London, W.C 2. 


UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and 
OTHER OC ASIONS, by Charles Seymour 10s. 6d. net (postage 7d.), fror 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, and throug! 

Booksellers. For Speeches written out at full length and forwarded by post, or for 
syllabus of 
PRIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT MANUSCRIPT 
Address Mr Cuartes Seymour, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 


STABLISHED LITERARY AGENCY, capable big development. 
Wi ling to sell goodwil', moderate figure.—Apply, Box om. New SraTesman 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsw sy, London, W.C. 2 

MALL FURNISHED BUNGALOW, with every labour-saving 
device. Ideal position, cou-try and sea. Well-stocked vegetable garden.— 
A. E. Davies, The Outlook, Herne Bay. 


AND SIDE CAR. New Imperial, 1920 














AMPING in the Sussex Weald. Sites for campers’ own tents, or 
tents on hire, on 96-acre estate Meadows, woods, common Army but 
accommoda'ion if required Suitable for Artists, Na ure-Students ~Girl Guides. 

P Firers, &c.—For turther particulsrs and terms apply C. H. NicHoxts, Ballinger 

Grange, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


T *PEWRITERS.—Closing an Office. Three for sale; latest 
models. Rem ngton £23, Underwood £25, Monarch £21, Practically unsoiled 
quite as new. Approval.—Mutro, Arcade, Northampton. 


[NTELLIGENT WOMAN, age 25, requires Secretarial Post, 
temporary or permanent. Seven years’ experience ; expert shorthand and type 

writin. ra Box 645, New Statesman Uffice, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings 
way, Lond vay, London, W.C.2 


7] Bau. RAILL’S “SOCIAL ENGLAND” for Sale. 6 vols. Good as 
new. £4 10s. View in London. —Apply Box 646, New Statesman Office 
10 __10 Great Qu-~en Street, Kingsway, London. W.C. 2. 














SHORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
= ala and pleasantly acquired.—A, Biaxg, M.I.P.S.. 14 Brooklyn Road 
s Bush, London, W. 12. 
A ccouctement —30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
2t days {12 128 


ROMs. with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 








Gas stoves.—Miss 








EXCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, ro x 8, 
—_ 480 sheets), post fi 3 for 13/6, 6 for 25/6. Send postcard for f 
samples of Bargains in Sta! dentionsry.—Jauns Enicson & Co.. 2 Tudor Street, EC«. 











Author of the successful play now 
appearing at the St. Martin's Theatre, 


A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT 


A Play in 3 Acts. Cr. 8vo., Paper 2s. 6d., Paper Boards 3s. 6d. 
Novels. 
REGIMENT OF WOMEN. &. Cheaper Ba. 28. 


“The best new novel I have seen for a long 
time."—Clement+Shorter, in the Sphere, 


FIRST THE BLADE. 6s. 


“One may thank the author for the portrait she 
gives of so passionate, so loyal, so attractive an 
example of womanliness."—Sunday Times. 


LEGEND. 6s, 


“One would have said only Henry James could 
have done it."——-The Star 











TRANCIS EDWARDS, BooxsELLER, 


834 Hicu St., MaryLesone, Lonpon, W. 1. 


ATALOGUE of Books and Encravincs 


RELATING TO LoNDON—Sent post free on application. 





EVERY™MAN THEATRE Hamp. 72%. 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Seats Bookable 8/6, 5/9 and 3/-, including tax. 
Nightly at 8.15. Mat. Sat. at 2.30. 

Mar. 20 to 24, ‘* How He Lied to Her Husband," “ The Dark Lady of the Sonnets," 

" Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet,’ 





lf you under-insure your home and havea fire the loss falls 
upon yourself. 
| I€ you under-insure your life the loss falls upon your wife | 
and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecti 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLIC | 


| WITH THE 
| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - _— £15,750 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £9,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


Diabetic Patients 


and sufferers from any form of indigestion shouid try 


*“P.R.” CURONA Biscuits 


Easily digested. Most palatab‘e and nourishing, Cost little more than 
ordinary biscuits. Of leading London Stores, Health Food Stores, ( hemists, 
etc. Large box 5/9; Two boxes for 11/-; Sample box 1/6, all post free, from 


THE WALLACE “™P.R.” FOODS CO., LTD., 46 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, N, 8 


“THE HUMAN HAIR } 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy \ 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


) Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” \\ 
“Alopecia Areata,” ‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
{ 








** Everybody should read this book."'—Scotsman. 

“ The new facts fates by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion.’ —The Gua 

*The precepts he i down for the preservation and restoration of the ) 
hair are B nme ng lucid and convincing.''—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 
\ HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 

117 Si. George's Seat, Saipan, London, 8.W. 1. ( 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
NIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


SSE 





Next Session begins October 3rd, 1921. 





ARTS. 
SCIENCE. 
EDUCATION. 
TECHNOLOGY. 
MEDICINE. 

Candidates for admission in the Session 1921-22 
should apply at once to the Registrar of the University, 
from whom copies of the General Prospectus or special 
Departmental Prospectuses may be obtained. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For MEN anD WomEN STUDENTS 
pecognieed by ths Board of Education). 

REPARATION, HEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 
wiry for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 





OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Deas: Miss Lane-Crayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), 

Students are prepared f us the Housshetg and Sestel Gtense ree of the University. 

tenes of course three years. Also Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 

olding Domestic Arts Dipl Diplomas, and rt) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 

aay! annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on application to the Secretary. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


S  fdenes, oven COURSE, ensuring proficiency with ease and 
sates: reopens April 4th.—Marion McCartny, 16 Hallam Street, Portland 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. 

M.A,—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 


University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encineerinc for Men 





and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 
post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. Artuur Lovett, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
SSISTANT WANTED (with a view to partnership) for private 


Montessori School. Experience and sympathy with experimental work 
necessary.—Apply Principat, Nursery School, Streetly, St: 














ECRETARIAL.—Well-educated young lady wanted for clerical 
work, combined with light household duties, in comfortable home. Shorthand 
typist necessary.—Apply, stating experience, J. A. Sarcent, St. Anne's Road, 

Caversham, Reading. 





TYPEWRITING. 


TESiIIMOnNIALs, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
ea TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
‘en 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs, Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











8 ey ~ 9 AND DUPLICATING of every description 


cosstelly and promptly executed at home.—Miss N M 
Avenue Westolil ANCY CFARLANE 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 


copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ li _ 
Hivoprrcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N ‘ead Soe epee tie 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling aide sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reduc- 
tions are wed for a series of , details of which will be 
sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





SCHOOLS. 


5g seeseter HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbu: Trym 


. Bristol. 

A co-educational oe echoes! for up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children, so Sat Gay map sommes Gots BONE Se 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they be The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, yy -at, fi Ro taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Hargis, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), 
n charge of the house: Mr. and Mrs. Lyn Harris, 
For further pastioulors apply to the Secrerary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great a. 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimen 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs, 
Graver, Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss 
J. Manville. Montessori principles. ae fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual 
music lessons, To and personal ex 
Principals: The Missgs Ma ——- and Mrs. C. H. NicHoxts. 


ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical — such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al! 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year, Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


S?: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence £40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Auice J. Rostnson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


= HOUSE. BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricnuarpson, B.A 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED, Datcroze EvURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE Principat, Miss Mitprep STEELE. 





























ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 

three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 

educational ideals pufsued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Crosstis 

it dona d of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars. 
apply to the Principat. 


O PARENTS.—Lady, with small Montessori School, is able to 
take 2 or 3 little children to live in her home in the country, and to give special 
individual care to children whose parents are abroad.—Apply Box 643, New 

Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Aprilll. ITALY. Holiday tour to Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, etc. 
24 days. 69 gns. 
April 26. SPAIN x. —— Seville, Granada, Madrid, Algeciras. etc,, ete 
5 s- 125 ¢ 
June 2. LAKES. Italian a ‘Sutes. 2l days. 49 gns. 


Programmes from Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood. 
London, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association Ltd. Take £1 Shares 
(meglio dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stoc 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George's House, ‘ies Regent Street, W. 1. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc,, with photographs. 
on application.— Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary, 


ICTORIA HOTEL, BuTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. Wildest 
Scenery. Quiet and no licence. Write for booklet. Garage. 
































A few copies of the INDEX to VOLUME XV. are still available, 
and will be supplied, gratis, to Postal Subscribers on appli- 
cation. To other readers, post free, One Shilling. 

Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Volume XV. now 
veady, price 7s. and 32s. respectively. 





Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
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